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Municipal Organist of the City of Johannesburg, South Africa 
Fellow of the Royal College of Organists 
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desires for himself the pleasure of acquaintance 






with American organists and American organs 





and for that purpose, in fulfilment of a long-cherished ambition, 
arrives in America early in November for six weeks spent in 


~ A Good-will Guess Recital Tour 





I 






The Government of South Africa is cooperating with the City of Johan- 
nesburg in sending its Municipal Organist to Great Britain, Canada, and 
the United States, in the interests of bringing to the English-speaking 
world, through the medium of Mr. Connell’s recitals, lectures, and lecture- 
recitals, a better appreciation of the art and culture of the Union of South 
Africa. 









The City of Johannesburg provides what is believed to be the most 
lucrative position held by any member of the organ fraternity. No music 
festival of importance is held in the U. S. A. (Union of South Africa) 
without Mr. Connell’s advice and direction, no important organ is pur- 
chased without his consultation. 









In coming to America, the purpose is not for financial gain but for the 
enjoyment of fraternal association with and an understanding of the world 
of American organs, organ music, and organists. Mr. Connell desires to 
meet the organists of America’s great Universities and Cathedrals, and to 
have the pleasure of personal acquaintance with America’s most repre- 
sentative modern organs. 









Correspondence is invited. By courtesy of the publishers of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST, Mr. Connell may for the present be addressed 











MR. JOHN CONNELL, F. R. C. O. 
c/o 467 City HALL STATION New York, N. Y. 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
Both in Church and Concert 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 
desire from one of the publishers whose name and address will 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 


ROLAND DIGGLE: LEGEND OF ST. MICHAEL, 9p. 
md. Fischer, 75c. The story is told in the printed copy 
in two poetic lines, but if Dr. Diggle were telling us he’d 
merely say that Mike had a fight with the devil and threw 
him out. Concert Overture is the sub-title, and it’s much 
better. We cannot see the story portrayed in the music. 
As a concert overture we have a showy theme, treated as 
a theme. The mood is one highly suitable for the open- 
ing of a concert—not too much depth, plenty of surface 
sparkle, enough variety to satisfy all tastes. Structural- 
ly it is a work of excellent merit, not at all aimed at the 
melody-lovers. If there should happen to be an Ameri- 
can organist, blessed with a large modern American or- 
gan, and in possession of that rarest of all gifts, the will- 
ingness to give a fellow American a chance, we believe 
this piece would make good with the best of the concert 
overtures now in vogue. But it could not do it without 
the performer’s adding what the composer can never 
adequately specify—the ideal registration. 


MARY DOWNEY: FLorETE FLORES, 3p. me. Fischer 
50c. Evidently somewhat of a tone-picture devoted to 
flowers. Good technic, and a rhythmic pluse that adds 
quite a little. In the key of G minor, and it’s hard to 
think of flowers blooming in anything but the sweet hap- 
piness of a major key. Registration may make the dif- 
ference, or perhaps a change of title, for it’s a worthy 
little piece of writing. 

WARREN H. GEHRKEN: PRELUDE AND FUGUE DM, 
10p. d. White-Smith, 75c. What can a reviewer say 
about such an effort? Technically well done? Of 
course, any conservatory graduate can write successfully 
in the fugue form; we must take the technical excellence 
for granted. But in the reviewer’s opinion it takes more 
than courage for any of us to ask our brother organists 
to work from ten to twenty hours on a composition we 
have written, and then play it in public, when we know 
that compositions in this very form exist in abundance 
from the pen of a composer who towers above us as a 
mountain peak compared to a grain of sand. To mas- 
ter this fairly difficult work would require many hours 
of concentrated labor. Certainly the composition repre- 
sents a worthy effort, nobly carried on, and is commend- 
ably devoid of those sore spots where we blush to think 
how tangled up the composer got in his themes; there 
are no such tender spots in this work. All personal 
friends of the composer should buy it, learn it, and play 
it in their church services now and then. Is it probable 
that anyone will ever be able to do something new with 
the age-old fugue form and get good music out of it too? 
The experiment may be worth the. effort, but the music 
won't be anything like the innumerable preludes and 
fugues already known to all of us. 

CUTHBERT HARRIS: postLupe, 6p. me. Presser, 
50c. A postlude of the good old style for the preaching 
service, where everybody is happy that it’s over, and even 
the organ music is infected and grows boistrous too. It’s 
easy enough to play and for that sort of a service it fills 
a good place. 
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CLARENCE KOHLMANN: MaARCH-SCHERZO, 6p. 
me. Presser, 50c. Written in chords for the hands, 
rhythm in the pedal, a melody on top, and the net total 
of effect is somewhat of a Marche de Fete, with a bit of 
modern melodic interest—we might talk about some of 
our jazz spice, but it wouldn’t entirely fit. The piece 
has flavor, none the less, and congregations ought to like 
it. Fine for the hot summer months. 


EDWIN H. LEMARE: THE ANGELUS, 3p. me. White- 
Smith, 50c. Here is a piece in which Chimes may be 
effectively used, as called for in the score itself, though 
it can be played without Chimes by merely omitting the 
notes marked for the righthand thumb. As a piece of 
music it has melody, rhythm, warmth. Anybody will 
like it. And almost anybody can play it well too. Cast 
in binary form, its second half repeats the materials of 
the first, but with the hands trading parts, and each 
hand virtually complete in its own materials. It is one 
of the Composer’s better pieces of recent publication. 


R. S. STOUGHTON: vespERAL, 5p. me. Presser, 
1929, 50c. Again the composer shows he is master of 
normal styles as well as oriental moods, for here is a 
truly beautiful melody, simply set, well worth and cor- 
dially responding to truly artistic treatment. We do not 
like the middle section; it seems to our ears that the 
cheapest device possible for any contrast section is to 
fall into the relative minor. But the worth of the rest 
of the piece well makes up for it. The piece is worth 
buying. 


BEETHOVEN-THATCHER 

SEVENTEEN SLOW MOVEMENTS 
We again call attention to the excellent Book 1 of organ 
transcriptions made by Mr. Howard R. Thatcher, from 
the slow movements of the Beethoven piano sonatas. The 
collection presents 55 pages of music of finest spirituality 
which will be found useful in services wherever sincerity 
and beauty mingle. Just as Mendelssohn was primarily 
an organist, and his organ sonatas, if we dare call them 
that, are still organ music of finest quality for church 
service use, so also does the reviewer consider that Beeth- 
oven was more an organist at heart than a pianist, and 
his piano sonatas in many moods are more organistic 
than pianistic. Mr. Thatcher has performed a real ser- 
vice to the organ profession and the world of church 
music (we do not advocate using such transcriptions on 
recital programs) and those able to appreciate these 
works are urged to acquire the volume and give their 
congregations the benefit. Published by Kranz, $2.50. 


Church Music 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Obvious Abbreviations : 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 


and the Quartet Choir 


c.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, 
quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m—solos, duets, etc.: 
voice, low voice, medium voice. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


ARNOLD G. H. BODE: “a ruSsSIAN HYMN TO THE 
TRINITY,” 5p. cu. e. Pond, 15c. An anthem in which 
the minister-musician undertakes the Russian mood and 
creates a simple but effective piece of music, interest- 
ing to hear as well as to do, sincere in mood, thoroughly 
churchly, with enough musical appeal to make it sucess-- 


soprano, alto, tenor, high. 
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AEOLIAN ORGANS 


Orders have recently been received for the 
following Two Manual Organs: 


St. Simon’s Episcopal Church 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Advance Lodge, F. & A. M. 


Astoria, N. Y. 


St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 


Bridgewater, Conn. 





The building of fine Organs of small and 
medium size is an important part of Aeolian 
manufacturing. Such Organs can be supplied 
having the same distinctive tone quality and 
dependable construction as the larger ones that 
have brought international recognition to 


Aeolian Organs. 


FEOLIAN, COMPANY 


689 Fifth Avenue New York, 
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ful. It’s Russian music made in America and we recom- 
mend it to all choirs, especially to those whose technic 
is more limited than their ambition; it is wholesome, 
genuine church music. 

DR. J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS: “Lorp LET ME 
KNOW MINE END,” 6p. cqu. me. Presser, 12c. When 
we’re young, the only music that is good enough for our 
hands to bother with is the music of the mighty; for- 
tunately we grow slightly sensible with age and the sim- 
ple music comes into its own in our programs. Here is 
a bit of simple music; not a sign of a fugue anywhere in 
it. Yet it makes a happy combination of musical appeal 
and spiritual sincerity, and will carry a wholesome mes- 
sage every time it is sung, and to every hearer. The 
Composer has sufficiently restrained his melodies and 
rhythms so that the message takes first place, the music 
second. All choirs will be able to make the service just 
a little richer to the vast majority of the congregation 
when they use this anthem. 

W. R. VORIS: “prop prop sLow TEARS,” 3p. c. 6- 
part writing at times. Accompanied or unaccompanied. 
Easy. The style of simplicity that is eloquent. It ought 
to make a wonderful impression in a service, equally 
good for the best of choirs as for those that would like 
to be better. Gray, 1927, 10c. 

WILLIAM Y. WEBBE: “DE SHEEPFOL,’” 14p. 8cu. 
(meaning 8-part unaccompanied chorus). Gray, 20c. 
Just where the Negro spiritual type of music is going to 
fit into a sane religious service is difficult for the re- 
viewer to understand, but we include this as church mus- 
ic not because we endorse it as such but because it wil: 
be more frequently heard in church than in concert. The 
Composer has adopted the Negro mood, not borrowed 
Negro tunes. And he has done a splendid job of it. 
It is not superficially melodious but restrainedly so; yet 
it will get across famously, if the choirmaster has done 
his share of work. When music like this can be writ- 
ten by Americans, we need not worry much over the 
recent British boast as regards the amount of scorn they 
proudly devote to American composers. (Even if it 
does make us thoroughly angry at times.) 

ALFRED WOOLER: “GREAT IS THE LORD,” 7p. c. ¢. 
me. Ditson, 15c. If we were singing this for a mag- 
nificent church scene in a moving picture, we'd be com- 
pelled to follow the Composer’s directions and take it 
“maestoso,’ but if we are singing it in a real church 
service, and have as much sincere enthusiasm as we 
ought to have in our religious beliefs, we will double 
that tempo and make the thing real, not ridiculous. 
There is no thrill to church music; too often it is an en- 
slaved, drab, spiritless thing. If we believe “Great is 
the Lord,” let‘s sing it as though we meant it. It’s real- 
ly a fine anthem. The soprano solo in the middle serves 
as a fine contrast. 
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ACOUSTICS OF ORCHESTRA AND ORGAN 
By E. G. RicHarpson 
6 x 9, 157p. Oxford, $2.50, cloth-bound, illustrated. 
“The organ, being in itself an orchestra, does not receive 
a special chapter.” That remark in the preface ought to 
start a war. We have then a book on the acoustics of 
orchestral instruments, with a word thrown in now and 
then for the organ. That matters but little; if we un- 
derstand something of what the experts themselves have 
been able to learn or guess thus far, we know all that 
can be known till the subject of sound engages more 
serious attention from those who have the money to in- 
vestigate. Now that radio and the moving picture in- 
dustry are deeply interested in sound, perhaps something 
may some day be known. Until then, this little book 
seems to be a mine of information and is heartily en- 
dorsed. T.A.O. will serve its readers by handling orders 

if desired. 








Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 


FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow; 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
gositions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—MUSIC OF NOVEMBER— 

November did little to increase the supply of American 
organ music, though with the coming month we reach 
the first anniversary of the death of a man who has been 
rated as the world’s finest interpreter of organ music. 

Mr. Faulkes is undoubtedly known to all students of 
the organ, whose acquaintance he makes early in life. 
For more advanced players there are: Allegro Sym- 
phonique, 10p. md. Schirmer, 1903, 75c, which makes a 
fine prelude; Capriccio, 10p. md. Schirmer, 1904, 75c, a 
delightful concert diversion, a study in shifting manuals ; 
Concert Overture Ef, 18p. md. Schirmer, 1902, $1.25, as 
fine for a church service of festive character as for the 
opening number on an informal recital program; Fan- 
tasia D, 12p. md. Schirmer, 1905, $1.00, an excellent 
prelude; Festival March D, 7p. md. Schmidt, 1909, 65c, 
an unusually strong and musical march; and Overture 
Cm, 10p. d. Schmidt, 1912, 75c. 

Mr. Becker was born in original French territory, then 
under German rule, but has lived in America throughout 
his professional career so far; so name him any nation- 
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Laure, E. YEAMANS Leo C. HoLpen 
Georce O. LILLICH 


Teaching and Practice Equipment includes 
17 pipe-organs and 7 pedal vocalions. 
Department of Choral Singing and Choir 
Directing under the supervision of 
Olaf Christiansen 
Unexcelled musical and cultural advantages. 
For catalogue address FRANK H. SHAw, Director, 
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University of Colorado 
College of Music 


Courses offered for the degree, 
Bachelor of Music. Excellent 
faculty. Adequate equipment. 
Reasonable fees. 

Organ lessons given on large 
4-manual Austin. 

Practice organs at low expense. 

Organ study under the Director, 
Professor Rowland W. Dunham. 
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The above was received Sept. 12th from 
DORSEY D. BAIRD, Organist and Choirmaster of 


nd St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Hastings, Neb. 


d- It is a repetition of many recent letters we have received 
from prominent organists 
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: What words could better express 
. and emphasize the fact that we 
8 have given most careful considera- 
tion to such things as “Diapason 
Cc, Chorus,” “Ensemble,” “Cohesion” 


and “Specifications”? 


THE ANSWER IS IN THE FINISHED ORGAN 


Hear and test some of our latest instruments 
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ality you like. Chanson Matinale and Chanson du Soir, 
two companion pieces published by Fischer, 60c, are 
typical of his best melodic style. Toccata in D, 14p. d. 
Schirmer, 1910, $1.25, is a most delightful piece of mus- 
ic, useful in church and abundantly worth using in re- 
cital. Sonata One, 30p. md. Schirmer, 1912, $1.50, re- 
mains our favorite; its Scherzo is delightful, and the 
other movements are all of fine quality; the general 
flavor is somewhat in Guilmant’s style. Some prefer 
the later sonatas, but we prefer the first. 

Mr. Swinnen, concert organist at the great Aeolian 
concert organ in the duPont Estate near Wilmington, 
has written a set of four Longwood Sketches, published 
by Presser, as his most pretentious organ work to date; 
it is a Suite of tone-pictures, with no concessions what- 
ever to the performer, but the worth of the music makes 
all the effort worth while. Mr. Swinnen’s most colorful 
piece is the Chinoiserie, Fischer, 75c, a piece of distinct- 
ly organ music picturing things Chinese. Two simpler 
melody pieces are Soir d’Automne and Soir de Print- 
emps, Fischer, 60c each. A _ repertoire without some 
of these compositions is by no means a well-rounded 
repertoire. 

Edward F. Johnston, a Scotchman, one time organist 
of Calvary Baptist, New York, left a best-seller—Even- 
song, 4p. e. Fischer, 1910, 60c. Another almost as good 
is Autumn, 5p. e. Fischer, 1912, 60c. Professional or- 
ganists tire of these simple melody. pieces quite early, but 
we must remember that our congregations never tire of 
them. Midsummer Caprice, Fischer, $1.00, is a delight- 
ful little concert waltz number, which is of such char- 
acter as to be used in the ordinary church service with 
equally good effect if rightly placed. 

Dr. Mansfield, who represents T.A.O. in England, has 
many compositions to his credit, all of them touched with 
that scholarly reserve which makes them last just that 
much longer. Variations in the Olden Style, 11p. me. 
Gray, 1918, impresses us as the most representative of 
his works; there is an elegance about it not found very 
often in music, and yet it is entirely unpretentious. 
Schmidt issued his set of Five Cameos in 1929, 19p. e. 
$1.00 complete. Coro Marziale, 4p. me. Ditson, 1927, 
40c, is representative of his best style in a piece in march 
form. 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. Doce. 


The PURPLE ALBUM OF TWENTY PIECES published by 
Schott of London is a worthy addition to this excellent 
series of organ albums; like the previous numbers in 
the edition, the present volume contains original com- 
positions and arrangements that cannot fail to prove of 
use to the average organist. Among the more interesting 
numbers are the charming CHELSEA FAYRE of Reginald 
Goss Custard and the excellent BELL-SCHERZO of Lemare. 
Both these pieces deserve to have a wide hearing; they 
should prove good recital material. The Lemare num- 
ber I have found of use as a service prelude; it has a 
few tricky passages but on the whole is not difficult. 
Other numbers are the MARCH ON A THEME BY HANDEL 
and a VERSET by Guilmant, the IN-voLUNTARY by Har- 
vey Grace (a number I like muchly) and arrangements 
from Ketelbey, Beethoven, Goldmark, and others. The 
book is well printed and I feel sure that you will find 
it useful. 

Another album is TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE THEATER 
ORGANIST published. by Ashdown of London. These 


pieces have all been selected and arranged by Regi- 
nald Foort, one of the leading theater organists in Eng- 
land and a musician of considerable ability. To thea- 
ter organists and for lodge work the book will soon find 
a place for itself. Mr. Foort has done his work well; 
every number should prove effective. Among the best 
numbers is the delightful song of Landon Ronald, o 
LOVELY NIGHT. Another song is SOMEWHERE A VOICE IS 
CALLING, by Tate; and others are Gillet’s LOIN DU BALL, 
Poldini’s VALSE VIENNOISE, Russel’s VALE. 

Three new numbers from the Year Book Press are 
well worth playing. The RINALDO OVERTURE by Handel, 
arranged by L. J. Blake, is enjoyable music, typically 
Handel and sounding well on the organ. FUGUE IN Cc by 
Mozart, arranged by H. Middleton, and Two PRELUDES 
by Wilson, are the other numbers, ‘and both of them are 
well worth playing. The Mozart I have found very use- 
ful for student work. 

From Laudy & Co. of London there come a number 
of re-issues that should prove useful to church organists. 
Wolstenholme is responsible for a delightful SERENATA 
IN A and NOCTURNE IN D; both are easy and effective— 
SERENATA is especially nice; I recommend it highly. Paul 
Devred gives us a PRIERE OFFERTOIRE that makes a good 
service prelude, easy and effective. Leon Jehin’s MARCHE 
JUBILAIRE makes a fine postlude and the VIEILLE CHANSON 
by d’Evry would make an ideal offertory. 

There is a SUITE by Victor Pierren published by Jarrich 
of Zurich that is the last word in tripe; it isn’t even a 
noise. It opens with a MEMORIUM and closes with a 
CARILLON. Qh well, it’s too hot to waste words, so I'll 
spear it with the ice-pick and put it in the garbage. 
Tough on the garbage, but I should worry. 


Calendar 
For Program Makers Who Take Thought ot 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 


—NOVEMBER BIRTHDAYS— 
4—William Faulkes, Liverpool, Eng. 
6—Nicola A. Montani, Utica, N. Y. 
6—Paderewski, Kurilovka, Poland, 1860. 
7—Rene L. Becker, Bischeim, France. 
10—Martin Luther, Eisleben, Germany, 1483. 
10—William H. Barnes. 
12—Gustav Merkel, Oberoderwitz, Germany, 1827. 
12—Firmin Swinnen, Montaigue, Belg. 
13—George W. Chadwick, Lowell, Mass., 1854. 
16—Edward F. Johnston, Scotland, 1879. 
25—Ethelbert Nevin, Edgeworth, Pa., 1862. 
28—Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield, Horningsham, Eng. 
28—Rubinstein, Vichvatinets, Russia, 1829. 
29—Myles B. Foster, London, Eng., 1851. 


—OTHER EVENTS— 
1—All Saints. 
2—All Souls. 
4—Mendelssohn died, 1847. 
6—Tchaikowsky died, 1893. 
8—Cesar Franck died, 1890. 
9—Batiste died, 1876. 
11—Armistice Day, 1918. 
13—Rossini died, 1868. 
19—Schubert died, 1828. 
20—Rubinstein died, 1894. 
21—Purcell died, 1695. 
23—Lynnwood Farnam died, New York, 1930. 
25—Rheinberger died, 1901. 
26—Thanksgiving Day. 
29—Advent. 
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An Advance in Organ Design 


An Organ Builder’s Statement of the Things he Believes Proved in 
The Organ being Built for Mr. Joseph W. Clokey 
By J. B. JAMISON 


CAE GS Hae BS HEN I LOOK BACK on the 
ce MERIC y progress of the Claremont organ, 
PAS ORGANISTRY 20d think how its specification 

w was started in California, grew 
in London, was changed in Paris, 
pee and finally took fairly concrete 
raf —) form on paper laid on a window- 
35 2: “1 sill of a hotel in Stuttgart, and 
a W@] then was revamped in Los An- 
ga gceles and done over several times 
" after that in Brattleboro—it 
seems logical that its sectional ensembles should be 
as international as its preparation. One of the 
chief claims this organ has to uniqueness is that 
it is an international tonal ensemble. 

As I went from country to country and heard, 
tried, and studied the best features of national 
schools of organ design, it seemed to me that no 
one of them was entirely right or comprehensive, 
but that a judicious blend of the best features of 
American, English, French, and German practises, 
would result in the most catholic of organs, with 
the broadest tonal palette of all, and without ques- 
tion the most enjoyable of instruments, as well as 
the most majestic. 

Therefore, the Claremont organ has a typical 
English Great, with one or two American em- 
broideries, and one original idea of our own; a 
quasi-French Swell, an American Choir, and an 
American-English Solo. There are a few German 
touches and they are important ones. The Pedal 
has no claim to nationality, but is a rather com- 
prehensive affair, with considerable independent 
work and a good supply of manual borrows. 

After my return home, Dr. Alexander Russell, 
when I outlined to him what we intended to do, 
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was kind enough to say, “You have gone further 
along the right road to the ideal organ than any- 
one has ever gone before.” I thought so too, at the 
time, but as the thing gradually grew into actual 
chests and pipes, and the audible result took shape, 
I felt convinced that no one could have visualized 
how correct the original plan was, or how natural- 
ly the several parts would fit together when com- 
pleted. 

When some of the organists who visited the fac- 
tory would be playing the Great, I have many a 
time shut my eyes and said, “I am in St. Paul’s,” 
and when the Swell reeds came on there was more 
than a suggestion of Notre Dame. The Tuba, be- 
ing an English-cathedral scaled stop, swings the 
locality round again when it is played. 

The most important manual of any real organ is 
the Great, and the Claremont Great deserves the 
name. It has weight, majesty, solidity, brilliance, 
and ease—all in abundance. 

The first problem, after getting information 
from the acoustic engineer of the auditorium, was 
the choice of timbre for the first Diapason 8”. In- 
asmuch as the natural law of crescendo in all voices 
and instruments is from soft suave tone to power- 
ful brilliant tone, the Claremont Great gets 
brighter as it gets bigger. I have never been able 
to understand how any correctly designed ensemble 
can get rounder in tone as it grows in power. It 
is contrary to nature, and illogical, to do so. 

So, depending on the acoustic engineer for the 
period of resonance of the to be completed audi- 
torium, we selected a slight modification of true 
Schulze Diapason tone for the First Diapason of 
the Great. On this timbre the rest of the Great 
is erected. Our own contribution—the original 
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idea mentioned earlier—was to have two complete 
Diapason choruses in the Great. One of them, out- 
side expression, the brilliant one; the other en- 
closed, the blander one. Each of these flue choruses 
to be supported by its complementary reeds. This, 
we figured, would satisfy the proponents of unen- 
closed Great sections, and would promote play- 
ability and build-up. 
So the Schulze Diapason chorus is made up of 
independent ranks of 16-8-4-2 pitches, scaled and 
voiced for correct relative power and timbre, on 5” 
wind, all outside expression. It was given the best 
possible location in the chambers. Completing it 
is a five-rrank Cymbal, broken into a two- and a 
three-rank pair, after the composition of Harrison 
& Harrison of Durham, and made from close imita- 
tions of Silbermann pipes. Part of these chorus 
Diapasons and mixtures are fitted with slide 
tuners, part slotted, and part coned, according to 
their duties. Supporting this section, and also out- 
side expression, are three Trumpets 16-8-4 on 7” 
wind. The choice of reed tone for the extension of 
flue volume has been fortunate. It is hard, solid 
reed tone, without fuzz, and with a certain brassy 
Note: By Editorial request Mr. Jamison herewith 
discusses in detail the tonal aspects of the most im- 
portant undertaking of the Estey Organ Co. to 
date—the organ being built for Claremont College. 
There is no longer any doubt that the Estey factory 
has, in this notable organ, done something that will 
write itself across the pages of American organ his- 
tory. -It is of vital importance to those seriously 
interested in the development of the organ that 
they know and can examine for themselves the im- 
pelling reasons behind the emphasis this noted firm 
is placing upon the changes inspired by Mr. Jami- 
son after his recent intensive contemplation of or- 
gans abroad. In the words of Mr. C. Seibert Losh, 
the effort to persuade the American that the Eng- 
lishman’s idea of an organ is better than his can 
not meet with permanent success; it is wholesome 
to note that Mr. Jamison and the Estey Organ Co. 
find no more to praise in England, France, or Ger- 
many than in America, but have merely adopted 
equal portions of good from all four countries—- 
a step the other countries are too tradition-bound 
to undertake. The reader is referred to the article 
by Dr. William H. Barnes on page 454 of T.A.O. 
for September, wherein Dr. Barnes reviews these 
same achievements from the standpoint of the dis- 
interested spectator. Obviously Mr. Jamison deals 
with theoretical aspects of organ building and is 
more interested in foundational and fundamental 
tonal aspects than in any of the innumerable effects 
of loveliness which have made themselves increas- 
ingly prominent as added luxuries in American or- 
gans of the past decade or two. These things are 
easy enough to add. Mr. Jamison here deals with 
the more difficult problem of foundation and en- 
semble.—THE EDITOR. 











splendor in the low octaves. These reeds are well 
developed harmonically, and blend perfectly with 
the flue work. 

The 8’ Diapason has very great power, and is so 
rich, harmonically, that the casual listener would 
suspect it had a soft mixture drawn with it. Yet 
there is not a trace of forced or overblown quality 
in it, and standing a foot away from the pipes, not 
a bit of windiness can be heard. These pipes are 
fitted with slide tuners. The Double has patented 
half-length pipes, bearded, for the 16’ octave. 
Above that it is somewhat more foundational than 
the unison rank. The Octave and Fifteenth grad- 
ually increase in brightness. The Harrison-Silber- 
mann mixture is a sheet of silvery flame. Its tone 
is musical and actually “sweet,” the individual 
pipes having a charming timbre. It breaks at every 
C-sharp on a different harmonic, and is a very com- 
plex affair with nine different scales and two 
mouth-widths, and one change of scale ratio. I 
would be glad to furnish any enthusiast or builder 
with a scale stick, a note book, and free access to 
this mixture for a day, and be willing to wager he 
could not copy it. 

When the 16-8-4-2 mixture chorus is drawn it 
sounds like one voice. A great many resultants— 
the result of proper scaling and voicing—of course 
creep into the ensemble, and do their share towards 
solidifying it. Rapid passages in the upper section 
of the keyboard emit a dazzling harmonic shower. 
Contrapuntal work is perfectly clear in all parts 
of the keyboard compass. A former organist of 
Cologne Cathedral called it “the nearest approach 
to the old Bach organ in St. Thomaskirche in Leip- 
zig I have ever heard.” 

The enclosed Diapason chorus is, curiously, 
larger scaled than the exterior chorus, and is on 
higher wind—6”. This unusual treatment is of 
course not obvious with the pipes in a box. But it 
enables the build-up between enclosed and unen- 
closed flue work to be most gradual—perfectly so. 

It is based on an approximation of Harrison & 
Harrison Diapason tone. It is brighter than actual 
Harrison work, but the color spread between it and 
the Schulze chorus is just as wide as we could make 
it and still have them stick together when both were 
drawn. The contrast in mood, between these two 
choruses, when drawn with pistons and played anti- 
phonally, is one of the finest effects I recall having 
heard. Each acts as a foil for the other. Some- 
times I liked one better, other days the other, with 
a final settling of preference for the Schulze. 

The Second Diapason 8’ in this chorus is the fin- 
est job of individual voicing I have run across. It 
is a register that will stand any criticism for even- 
ness of quality. It is supplied with a Contra- 
Melodia 16’, for a double, a soft 5 1/3’ Quint, an 
Octave, Twelfth, and Superoctave, and a four-rank 
Mixture, 17-19-21-22. Naturally this chorus is not 
as cohesive as the Schulze, not having the harmonic 
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development to make it so, but still it is far from 
being dull or “wooden” tone, or “aloof” tone. It 
runs into fairly bright trebles. It is supported by 
a unified Tromba at 8’ and 4’ on 12” wind. This 
reed is as powerful as the average four-manual So- 
lo Tuba. The Clarion pitch enables it to fit into 
full Great without seriously hurting the clarity. 
I believe it would be wrong to leave it at 8’ only, 
as then it could not be assimilated. It is not a 
honky Tromba, having considerable fire, but it is 
not so bright as the unenclosed Trumpets. 


I have no sympathy with the habit of supplying, 
in a medium-sized four-manual Great, one reed, at 
8’ only. If it is voiced bright enough to be absorbed 
in the flues, it is a pretty thin tone, and if it adds 
body to the flues it is apt to be undigested. The 
color of an 8’ reed (or flue) is to a certain extent 
absorbed by its 4’ extension, and the 8’ plus 4’ tone 
is far easier to blend with bright work than the 8’ 
alone. 


It seems a good place to mention that American 
design has fallen down pretty hard in the past 
thirty years. Diapasons have been too dull, mix- 
ture work added to “brighten” them has of course 
stood apart from them, and the “one reed” curse, 
with the reed on the same wind as the flues (to 
make it worse put it “the flues on the same wind as 
the reed”) one pressure for full Great, has proved 
a commercial cheat and has prevented getting a 
real full Great. 


Diapasons were never intended to cope with chor- 
us reeds in power. If they are made to attempt to 
do so, they cease to be Diapasons. No one has ever 
yet made true Diapason tone of sufficient power 
to do this. The real power of a Great should be 
reed tone. The Diapasons should tell by the ac- 
cumulated power of a complete harmonic series, 
not by strength of individual ranks, and what one 
should hear is reed tone joined to weaker flue work 
by telling mixtures. When [I hear it said that 16- 
8-4 reeds are not necessary in a Great section, it 
makes me feel a bit sad. There is no other way 
to get the majesty the section’s name would in- 
dicate. 


In the Claremont Great there are two more uni- 
son Diapasons, a Third and a Fourth. They are 
enclosed in the same box with the Harrison chorus. 
The build-up inside the box is as gradual as open- 
ing a swell-shade, and that between the box and the 
exterior chorus is equally satisfactory. Every one 
of the four unison Diapasons is a different color. 
Not just a little different, but quite different. The 
fourth is similar to an old Roosevelt Choir Diapa- 
son, while the third is something like the Schulze 
double. The Schulze double, by the way, will prob- 
ably meet the taste of most of us, very beautifully. 
It is a very subtle voice. Each octave, fifteenth, 
and mixture is different. Different scaling and in- 
dividual color. Each belongs to a chorus and each 
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is treated with that in mind, first, last, and all the 
time. 

The Twelfth is structural in power, but the Quint 
is soft. I suppose that if one wished to be a pur- 
ist the Quint would have to be made louder than it 
is, but the usefulness of an mp Quint is too great 
to permit the regulation that could be made. 
Added to any of the unison Diapasons or flutes it 
yields a quaint, archaic variety of tone that is de- 
lightful, and we desire to have it left where it is. 

There are two 8’ flutes in the Great. Neither of 
them can be heard when the Second Diapason is 
drawn—which is eminently as it should be. There 
is no logical excuse for Great organ flutes that can 
be heard in full Great, even slightly. The Hohl- 
floete is quite suave, yet is firm, while the Melodia 
is typically pithy and hard. 

The power of the Claremont full Great is easily 
more than equal to an average four-manual organ 
on ordinary pressures, including the Solo Tuba, 
played full, yet it is intensely rich and interesting 
tone. One organist said, “I would rather have this 
one manual than a good sized two-manual of aver- 
age make-up; you get something.” He said this 
when only the Schulze chorus with but 8’ and 4’ 
reeds was erected. He did not hear the rest of the 
Great until he came again, some weeks later. 

The Swell flue chorus is largely Geigen and 
Schulze tone. It builds up well and is complete 
harmonically, though partially unified. There are 
16-8-8-4-2 tone, eight ranks of ff mixture work, three 
ranks of mp mixtures, and independent Twelfth, 
Fifteenth, and Seventeenth Dulcianas. There are 
two unison flutes. One a wood Rohrfloete, the other 
a harmonic Spitzfloete (Silver Flute). There are 
five strings. A regulation Estey Salicional and 
Celeste, a French Gamba and Voix Celeste, and a 4’ 
Violina. The Gambas are especially lovely. They 
are quite broad, large scale, and blend beautifully 
with almost anything. They are the essence of 
reverent string tone. I get farther and farther 
away from keen strings every year. They can’t 
blend and they have limited use. They are not as 
imitative as broader toned voices. Full Swell to 
Mixture, using the mutations and the soft mixture, 
is very satisfactory, and an effect not too frequent- 
ly met with. 

The Swell reeds start in where the Great Trum- 
pets leave off. Thus the 16’ Trumpet is brighter 
than the Great Clarion. The Horn 8 is a mis- 
nomer. Cornopean would describe it better. It is 
a shade darker than the Swell 16’ reed, but not in 
any sense a closed tone. The French Trumpet is ex- 
actly what its name implies. Some of it was made 
in France by Cavaille-Coll. Without being too 
loud, it is just about as bright as a reed can be. It 
is not harmonic. It is perfectly clear and ringing— 
literally tonal incandescence. The Clarion is 
brighter than the Horn or the double. All four 
stops are on 8” wind and all are about the same 
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power. Their combined effect is just what one 
would imagine it to be. It has genuine snarl and 
threat, as dramatic Swell reeds should have. It 
has fair body, but is mostly fire. When all four 
and the V-VIII Mixture are drawn, and the shades 
tightly closed, the finest effect in the organ is ob- 
tained. The contrast between this effect and the 
Great Diapasons and Mixtures is something to be 
experienced. I call these Swell reeds real 
“smothered fire” with the shades closed ; when they 
are opened there is nothing that could be called fee- 
ble about the tone that rushes out. Full Swell is 
not more than 75 per cent as big as full Great. It 
worked out as planned. But the difference in 
power is nothing like as pronounced as the differ- 
ence in color and mood. 

I hate to see a Swell loaded with extraneous mat- 
ter. It is not necessary or advisable. Nearly every 
voice in this one is structural. The place for ear- 
ticklers is in the Choir or Solo, or both. 

I forgot to mention the unified Oboe, which is 
after a scale drawn by one of England’s greatest 
reed voicers. It is playable on the manual at 16- 
8-4 and is, to the writer’s mind, the richest somber 
reed he has ever heard. The design of these pipes 
is unusual; the tone, while quiet and round, has 
an innate bloom. It is most valuable on the Pedal 
at 16’ and is round, and extremely prompt. I also 
neglected to mention that the power of all the chor- 
us reeds is well maintained in the trebles, the shal- 
lots being specially designed to take care of this. 
We tolerated no suggestion of weakening or turn- 
ing fluty in the treble of these reeds. 

While the French Trumpet has called forth the 
most compliments of any reed in either Great or 
Swell, I believe the best-voiced reed of the lot is the 
Swell 16’ Trumpet, which is a first-class job. It 
has a brassy richness in its lower range that just 
suits my taste. If it and the Horn and Clarion are 
drawn, a typical fiery English Swell reed effect is 
obtained. Add the French Trumpet to this, or take 
off the Horn and add the Trumpet, and you cross 
the channel. The Swell then takes fire, and blazes. 

The V-VIII Mixture is synthetic. It is the most 
powerful mixture in the organ and can be used only 
for fortissimo effects. It is very brilliant and will 
find its best use in the huge Claremont auditorium. 

The Choir was mostly Mr. Clokey’s idea. It is a 
great success. It is based mainly on Gemshorn or 
tapered flue tone, and is a collection of quiet color- 
ings, built up to fairly good power with a 43-scale 
Schulze 8’ Diapason, on 5” wind, and a moderately 
bright Trumpet. The Cavaille-Coll Harmonic 
Flute 8’, the Haskell two-rank Clarabella Celeste, 
and the Cone Flute 4’, all have character, and 
charm. I believe the 8’ and 4’ Harmonic and Cone 
Flutes are the two best Choir flutes of my experi- 
ence; in this about forty organists concurred. 
There are an English Horn and a Clarinet, also a 
Celeste at 8 and 4. The Clarinet is noteworthy. 





The Choir has its own ensemble and character. 
It is different from all the others, but the Schulze 
and the Trumpet, plus the IV Mixture, enable it to 
fit in with the other sections. It would never do to 
have it stand apart, and it does not. I would say 
the Choir is as powerful as the average two-manual 
full Great. The 16’ Gemshorn appears to be the 
best choice of tone for the Choir double. It has 
more personality, and more uses than either a 
Dulciana or a Gedeckt. On the pedal it will from 
now on always take the place of a wood Lieblich 
16’ when I design small organs. It has the soft 
bloom of the Lieblich and yet has an edge and firm- 
ness that make it far more musical than any 
stopped fiute. The 16’ octave is made with the 
Haskell-type, patented, half-length pipes, which 
make it as prompt as the ordinary 8’. 

The Solo has three kinds of string tone. Gamba 
and Celeste, with the former at 16-8-4, a two-rank 
Viole d’Orchestre Celeste, and a wood Cello 8’. 
They present three entirely different types of tim- 
bre and emotion, yet they blend well. They are all 
on 10” wind and constitute quite a string section. 

There are three unison flutes. One is a metal 
Rohrfloete 8’ with large pierced stoppers, and a 
light and quite peculiar tone; another is a slim- 
scaled metal Harmonic Flute, which is very imita- 
tive; and the Major Flute is a wood harmonic rank, 
of unique construction, which I prefer to any flute 
tone I have ever heard in an organ. 

At this point, the reader should be privileged to 
look over his glasses and remark, “It seems to me 
I have heard that said before—in this article and 
out of it.” I admit it. But nevertheless, this one 
is a wonder! It has a very creamy, “Melba-like” 
quality, and very great power. It is firm, solid, 
tone, and with all its sensational color, it is with- 
out the least taint of vulgarity. It is as far re- 
moved from Tibia tone as one could wish or 
imagine. For a soaring theme, it beats anything I 
have heard on the other side or this. It is a type 
of tone I should like to see adopted in American 
organs, because it would help educate the public 
away from big-scaled flutes; and it could do it 
easily, because every one who hears it likes it. Each 
of these flutes is on a different pressure. The 4’ 
flute is derived from the metal harmonic stop. I 
think it is better to do this than to have two unison 
flutes and one 4’ register, for almost the same 
money. 

The reeds are satisfactory. One of them is uni- 
fied at 16-8-4, simply to get balance for full Solo. 
It is on 15” wind, as is also the French Horn. But 
the Tuba is worth talking about. The 8’ C lead 
block of this stop is as large as the average 16’ F 
block one sees. It is harmonic from tenor F-sharp 
and is on 20” wind. It is very heavily made and the 
shallots are commensurate with the blocks and gen- 
eral scale. Its 8’ C pipe has a 514” bell. I have 
never heard a Tuba on the same wind that was more 
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than half as big. Starting on treble C and holding 
C-E-G-C, the resultants are startling. The treble 
C and E yield a resultant two octaves below C 
(tenor C) while treble C and G yield middle C. 
These resultant tones are as loud as an ordinary 
reed speaking its fundamental on average wind. 
The effect of such a chord made conversation diffi- 
cult some distance outside the building and con- 
siderable distance away from the organ. This is a 
true example of the heroic proportions of a cathe- 
dral Tuba, with real clang. It is neither Tromba 
nor Trumpet, leaning slightly more to the latter 
than to the former. It is fully as musical and beau- 
tiful a voice as it is a big voice. 

There is a Stentorphone which is not what its 
name implies. It is, rather, a very good illustra- 
tion of how loud an almost true Diapason can be 
made and still not be forced. It is neither brilliant 
nor bland. Its trebles are pretty bright. The mix- 
ture is a 15-19-22—12-15-19—8-12-15 affair of spe- 
cial scaling. Drawing the 16-8-4 reed, the Stentor- 
phone, Tuba, and Mixture, full Solo does not lack 
cohesion, and is a tremendous ensemble of pleasant- 
ly musical tone. There is great brilliance but no 
noise. 

I suppose some would like to see more indepen- 
dent ranks in the Pedal. However, I should like 
to have those who hear it tell, without looking at 
the specification, how many ranks there are. We 
have attempted to get away from that kind of Ped- 
al tone which is a dull boom, standing apart from 
the manual work, and to obtain plenty of 16’ and 
32’ weight, with upper work that reaches up and 
meshes with the manuals. The 32’ Bombarde is 
metal. The Diaphone, being a cross between flue 
and reed tone, with the weight of the former and 
some of the point of the latter, binds the flues to 
the reeds. This works out in practise as it promises 
in theory. The Bombarde has no pneumatic 
starters, yet can be played almost staccato. I 
would say that quarter-notes at a moderate tempo 
could be handled by it without a blur. It starts 
when one touches a pedal key and stops when the 
key is released. It has not the least suggestion of 
rattle. It is good solid reed tone carried down to 32’, 
and a tune can be played on its low five notes and 
recognized. This remark also applies to the 32’ 
Diapason, which is made with Haskell-type pipes. 

No attempt was made to get power from this 
stop. It is soft enough to use with the Swell 
Salicional and Celeste, yet it gets under full organ 
and is easily felt when so added. It is also quite 
prompt, the ground tone entering in almost imme- 
diately. For 32’ flue tone the Haskell pipe is en- 
tirely satisfactory. Such pipes require more wind 
than full-length pipes, but they are only 17’ high, 
and are very solid and rigid, and prompt in speech. 

The 32’ stop is extended upward to 16’ and 8’ 
pitches. There is very little power break between 
the 32’ and 16’ pipes, which would not be the case 





if the 32’ were taken from the First Pedal Diapa- 
son. Above 16’ C the tone is crisp, with plenty of 
point, and serves as most useful mf pedal stop. 

The First Diapason is a full-length pipe of very 
large scale, CCC being 20 x 18, outside dimensions. 
Because of its scale it tends to be quite boomy, but 
aided by the Second (wood) Diapason 16’, this 
quality is made less conspicuous, and the big tone 
is then easier to blend with upper work. The Dia- 
phone also helps in this. The Bourdon, Dulciana, 
etc., are regulation. There are twenty-seven Pedal 
stops, including manual borrows—almost every 
kind of tone and power, up to 2’ pitch. 

I believe any kind of music can be played on this 
instrument and justice done to it. The first con- 
sideration—from the very start—was that the 
structural tone should be musical, and what power 
was developed should in no way be forced. Con- 
sequently there is extreme solidity and firmness to 
every section and to full organ. It is often a temp- 
tation difficult to resist, to strive for power past 
the capacity of the pipes. Quality at once goes by 
the board when this is done. But an additional 
loss, and an insidious one, in that it is difficult to 
locate and blame, is that solidity passes, as well as 
beauty. A trumpeter blows a forte tone. He blows 
harder and gets fortissimo. He comes to the point 
where he has the absolute maximum of power and 
good timbre—a compromise point and a very 
definite one. If he goes past this point and blows 
harder, his tone splits—which is another way of 
saying that the harmonics are no longer in phase 
(have their correct power relation to the funda- 
mental) and the tone is actually not as weighty or 
loud as if he blew with less force. Any ensemble 
erected on such forced tone cannot have solidity. 
Many conspicuous organs are liable to this criti- 
cism. Builders should watch this point. The 
Diapasons are, of course, the injured parties. A 
Diapason has to be made a certain way if power 
is to be had without strain. There is no use try- 
ing to get away with antiquated pipe-making or un- 
scientific pipe-formation and trying to make up by 
excessive blowing for the naturally powerful tone 
a correctly-made pipe can yield. 

In the Claremont organ the Diapasons are cor- 
rectly made and correctly voiced. Every one of 
them in the entire organ could have its pressure 
raised from one to two inches and still speak with- 
out overblowing, and yet I venture that they are 
the most powerful Diapasons ever heard in this 
country, on the wind given them and to which they 
are tuned. Compared, directly on the same chests, 
they exceed pipes three scales larger, by about 75% 
volume, when the larger pipes are made and voiced 
on the old system. The tone quality is greatly im- 
proved in the process, and the Claremont Diapasons 
speak out in no uncertain manner. It is a robust, 
virile quality that tells. I compared a 42-scale 
Schulze modified-type pipe, with the same note of a 
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double-lanquid Diapason voiced by Vincent Willis 
on 10” wind. The Schulze stood on 5” wind. The 
double-languid ‘was bigger, but I should estimate 
that the Schulze was 60% as big. 


We find that it is impracticable to try for this 
quality of tone with larger than a 41-scale pipe, or 
on more than 5” wind. 


As I think over the stoplist of this organ, in all 
the Great and Swell there is not one mediocre stop. 
There is no explanation offered for this except care- 
ful, patient thinking and planning, and magnificent 
cooperation from the voicers. There is not a single 
accident in the job. It is all deliberate. 

I imagine there are those who will wince a bit 
when they hear full organ for the first time, but I 
believe that when they go back to usual volumes 
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and usual ensembles, and then return to Clare- 
mont, they will like it better and better. We surely 
hope so. For we have gone into this work not with 
the idea of making merely a good organ, but with 
the determination to make an outstanding one, and 
we have done our best. It is an experiment in 
tastes. It is not an experiment in anything else. 
Ivery feature in it is recognized as a classic, in 
the country from which the idea was secured, and 
has been for seventy-five years past. With the ex- 
ception of the two-chorus idea on the Great, and 
Mr. Clokey’s choir scheme, there is not an original 
thing in it, and no claim is made that there is. It 
is simply an attempt to amalgamate the best points 
of design in all countries into one homogeneous 
ensemble; an attempt to set American organ build- 
ing one step farther ahead. 





MR. JOHN CONNELL 


The famous Municipal Organist of Johannesburg, South Africa, who is now in 
England on tour, with the cooperation of the Government of South Africa, 
and who arrives in America early in November for a friendly visit 
to Canada and the States in an acquaintance-tour of our 


organs and organists. 
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The Good Old Days 


Comparison of the First Free Organ Recital 
with Today’s Programs 


By LOUISE FRIEDEL THAYER 


OOKING through a volume of 
THE ORGANISTS JOURNAL AND 
REVIEW, published by Eugene 
Thayer in 1877 (probably one of 
the first such magazines to be de- 
voted to organists and organ 
music) it is interesting to note 
the character of the compo- 

M@) sitions played at organ recitals 

Bi of that period. 

Eugene Thayer instituted the 
free organ recital movement, the first such recital 
being given by him at Boston, Mass., on April 10, 
1869: 
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PROGRAM 
Bach—Toccata F 
With Verdure Clad—Haydn 
(Sung by Miss E. L. Woodman) 
Bach—Choral Variations: Ich Ruf Zu Dir, and 
Gottes Sohn ist Kommen 
Mendelssohn—Adagio and Allegro, Son. 2 
Spring Song—Robert Franz 
(Sung by Miss Woodman) 
Thiele—Variations Af 


On the fifty-nine programs recorded in this Or- 
GANIST JOURNAL AND REVIEW, the name of Bach 
appears one hundred and forty-seven times; that of 
Hesse, thirty-eight; Handel, thirty-seven; Mendels- 
sohn, twenty-nine; Thiele, twenty-six; and Merkel, 
four; Schumann and Liszt (who do not rank as 
composers of organ music) forty and fourteen 
times, respectively. 

Twice, improvisations have a place on the pro- 
gram; in the first instance by John Wilcox (obit. 
1875) who was one of the six organists to play at 
the opening of the famous Music Hall Organ. Bach 
numbers include many of the larger works heard 
today. However, the Choral Vorspiele seem to 
have been more popular years ago than now, judg- 
ing from the number of repetitions. 

The Hesse works were limited to three numbers: 
Variations in A, Op. 47; Variations in A-flat, Op. 
34; and Variations, Op. 67, Heil Dir. Of these, 
Op. 47 was best liked. 

Thiele was represented by Consertsatz in Cm, 
Chromatic Fantasie, and Variations in A-flat, the 
latter number the hopes and fears of aspiring (and 
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One such youth was 
known to have labored seven years on these varia- 
tions, and then to despairingly inquire, “Who 


often perspiring) students. 


wants to listen to them?’ The Chromatic Fan- 
tansie is seldom heard at present-day recitals al- 
though it appealed more to audiences than the Con- 
sertsatz or Variations in A-flat. 

Handel’s Concertos, particularly the “immortal 
fifth,” were much in favor; excerpts from Mendels- 
sohn’s organ sonatas, ditto. Schumann’s Skizzen 1, 
2, 3, 4, added a playful note to these rather heavy 
programs. It is doubtful if the conservative Bos- 
ton churches would have permitted the groups of 
lighter pieces of the twentieth century to be played 
within their “sacred” walls. 

The writer has before her over fifty programs 
given in the past few months in various parts of 
the United States. Bach alone has held his own 
place; Schumann’s Sketch in Fm appears on two, 
Thiele’s Chromatic Fantasie on one, and a portion 
of Mendelssohn’s Second Sonata on another. 
Where are the other numbers? Gone and for- 
gotten, for the most part! 

Organ students of the ’70’s had many hardships 
to encounter, such as having to practise in cold 
churches on tracker-action organs, which practise 
would physically tire one in an hour much more 
than two hours on an electro-pneumatic action. 
Organ motors were unheard of, and the young fry 
of the neighborhood had to be relied upon to pump 
these ancient instruments. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote a poem called “The 
Organ Blower,” in which this calling is duly glori- 
fied. And why not? His services were absolutely 
indispensable! 

Students gladly accepted church positions pay- 
ing even as little as two hundred dollars per 
annum, and supplemented this meager income by 
giving music lessons at perhaps fifty cents an hour. 
One boy, who has since made a name for himself, 
hoed potatoes at two cents a row, and sold shav- 
ings at ten cents a barrel to help pay for his organ 
lessons. 

The name of George Chadwick (of beloved 
memory) appeared on the Thayer programs. In- 
deed, many others who later rose to fame had their 
modest beginnings in this very way. Despite their 
severe struggles, they thoroughly enjoyed this hard 
work, and those of them who are still living always 
refer to these times as “The good old student days 
in Boston.” 

They blazed the trail for their many followers, 
and to them we owe much of the great advancement 
made in organ music during the last half century. 








Dr. Barnes’ Comments 
SOME HISTORY— 





the accompanying 
/ article some material, 








~ he has dug up and 
gathered together, which will be of 
interest to the student of organ 
matters who is historically minded. 
The statements he makes nearly all 
concern events that transpired con- 
siderably prior to my advent on the 
scene; they will doubtless be found 
as accurate and true to fact as 
most other history, for the authori- 
ties he quotes are certainly excel- 
lent. 

Even for those who are not par- 
ticularly historically minded, like 
myself, it is stimulating to read of 
the various attempts to get some- 
thing better than the old slider and 
pallet windchests that had been 
made for so many decades, even 
centuries; from which has evolved 
eventually the modern electro- 
pneumatic windchest in any one of 
its half dozen improved forms we 
are at present using. 

We are indebted to Mr. Turner 
for his industry and enthusiasm in 
bringing these long lost matters to 
light. 

THERE AND HERE 
AN AMERICAN BUILDER SEES EUROPE 
FOR HIMSELF AND REPORTS 
By C. Serpert LosH 

I was received with such universal 
courtesy and cooperation in England 
and Germany that I was able to see 
a great deal of their best work in an 
exceedingly short time. 

The English churches and the or- 
gans in them are very formal and 
correct. The Englishman may not 
always do what pleases himself but 
what he considers good form, so for 
the most part the builders are beau- 
tifully correct, though not always 
beautiful. The organs also follow 
what the particular Englishman con- 
siders good form, even if his own 
taste runs to something else. 

The German, on the other hand, 
is much concerned to have things 
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pretty, whether they are correct or 
not; so some of the finest churches 
are overlaid with baroque atrocities 
in decoration which the modern Ger- 
man is now replacing with modern 
art of the simplest type. 

In organ design the German, as 
always, is scientific and not led off 
the practical track by his appetite 
for prettiness on the one hand and 
a reverence for form on the other. 
The development of his Great Or- 
gan or Hauptwerk, as compared 
with the English, is typical. 

The English Great Organ on an 
important instrument will consist of 
one very small flute, three 8’ Diapa- 
sons, two Octaves, and so on to the 
upperwork, with usually not more 
than two Mixtures. 

The Germans (and Hope-Jones) 
reasonably object to the repetition of 
large scales in any department and 
develope their Great Organ from a 
small Gemshorn, to which at least 
two flutes and sometimes three and 
four are progressively added, with a 
good broad Gamba in the middle of 
them, building up an ensemble into 
which the big bright Diapason drops 
like cream. The Englishman con- 
siders these flutes and Gambas poi- 
son and tries to handle the situation 
with Diapasons alone. His full 
Great may be clearer as a result, 
though that is doubtful, but it lacks 
the utility (in solo stops and com- 
binations) the German method pro- 
vides. 

People worry about how Bach will 
sound, but certainly Bach wrote his 
stuff for the ensemble with big 
flutes—as witness the Bach Orgel at 
Lubeck, still in original state and 
carefully maintained in service. 








No doubt about it, the American 
organ developed out of the German 
type, and the average American 
specification, with a Great Organ 
with Gemshorn, Gamba, Melodia, 
Dopplefioete, first and second Diapa- 
son, Octave, four-foot Flute, 
Twelfth, and Fifteenth, with coup- 
lers, is a reasonable and fair pro- 
vision of flue-work. The larger 
Open would be bigger and fuller 
than the German Diapason. 

Also I have heard so many 
screaming mixtures lately in Amer- 
ica, as well as in Europe, that I do 
not much care if I never hear an- 
other. Couplers are far less offen- 
sive; no American organist would 
trade his couplers for Mixtures if 
that were the only way he could get 
the Mixtures. In an American or- 
gan, Mixtures are for those who like 
them, but certainly will never again 
be a fundamental essential. 

The recent drive to impose the 
English ideal on the American taste 
will appeal to only a limited circle. 
The plain fact is that in Europe 
practically all organ literature is con- 
tinental, and the brilliant players al- 
so, for the most part, for the past 
two hundred years. For that mat- 
ter, in England the names which 
count as prime authority in organ 
construction are Schmidt, Snetzler, 
Schulze. 

For their particular requirements. 
in a service based on the boychoir 
with its cooler tonality, the English 
came naturally to the elimination of 
the warmer and more colorful voices. 
in their fundamental departments, 
and anything pretty for its own sake 
came to be regarded as bad taste. 

The German chorus choir and 
their rich and full congregational 
singing, even in the Catholic 
churches, can afford a greater lati- 
tude of colorful material in accom- 
paniment and the tang of the big 
sharp Mixtures is not unpleasant in 
those grand chorales. 

America has built some thirty 
thousand in the past twenty years, 
and has emphatically developed its 
own ideal of the organ. It will be 
many years before the model of the 
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tracker organ is entirely shaken off, 
even in America; but Europe, with 
less than two hundred successful 
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electric organs in service, cannot 
hope to tell us how to build them to 
suit American taste. 


Historically Speaking 
A Lost Chapter in American Organ Building Which 
Deserves the Credit of Record 
By TYLER TURNER 


SHE BEGINNINGS of the 
m2 ventil chest are still 
shrouded in doubt. Dif- 
, ferent authorities have ad- 

vanced claims for Amer- 
ica, naming Roosevelt and _ his 
work as first in the field. Audsley 
is undoubtedly right in attributing 
credit to the Germans, although the 
historical instances which most 
modern writers have alluded to in 
both countries have been preceded. 
E. F. Walcker, founder of the 
Ludwigsburg firm of organ 
builders, is most usually acknowl- 
edged as its inventor; his device, 
the “Walcker’s sche Kegallade,” 
made its appearance in 1842. 


The Kegallade or cone chest con- 
sisted of separate ventil chambers 
for each stop, with pipe-duct 
throats leading down from the top- 
board, through the rail, and into 
the bottom-board. There they 
opened into the interior of the 
chest, the opening serving as a 
valve seat for a conical valve. The 
valve was mounted on a stem, 
which ran through a purse in the 
bottom-board, and was operated 
by studs on a turning rod under the 
chest. The key, upon depression, 
through a chain of operations turn- 
ed the note-rod. It, in turn, 
through the stud on its side, ele- 
vated the rods and their corre- 
sponding pipe-valves. 

The Kegallade was preceded by 
at least two other ventil examples, 
as noted by Topfer-Allihn, in the 
following account (Die Theorie 
und Praxis des Orgelbaues) : 

“In a copy of the book entitled 
‘Kunstgewerke und Handwerksge- 
schichte der Reichstadt Augsburg,’ 
von Paul Setten, published 1779, to 
be found in the Royal Library, 
Berlin, occur these remarks on a 
contemporary organ: ‘It contains a 
remarkable bass chest in which the 
wind is said to be fed to each pipe 
separately, and is regulated by a 
small inverted cone.’ Likewise the 
Kunstzeitung (Art Journal) of the 
Imperial Academy at Augsburg for 
1870 contains the following on Or- 
gan in Barfusserkirche: ‘It has 
been long ago observed that the 
numerous bass stops rob the wind 
from each other in spite 9f double 







pallets . . . This induced Mr. Stein 
to adopt a different bass chest, 
namely that invented by Mr. 
Hausdorfer, sometime _ organ 
builder at Tiibingen. This inven- 
tion, which has been improved 
upon in various ways by Mr. Stein, 
and so adapted for general use, de- 
serves recognition for its highly 
practical character, especially as it 
has nothing in common with the 
slider windchest as hitherto used, 
or with the now antiquated Spring- 
lade (spring-chest). It is alto- 
gether an excellent idea to give 
each pipe its special wind supply.’ ” 

Thus Augsburg can claim just 
honors as the birthplace (at least 
until further research reveals pre- 
vious instances) of the ventil chest. 
It is interesting to notice in pass- 
ing that both the first (1779) and 
the much later (1870) uses of the 
principle were brought about to 
overcome wind-pressure troubles 
with bass pipes. Walcker, on the 
other hand, used it for trebles as 
well. 

Through the kind offices of Mr. 
W. A. Braithwaite, New York rep- 
resentative for the Hook & Hast- 
ings Co., we are able to present, 
probably for the first time, data 
which seems to have been ob- 
scured, for some entirely unknown 
reason, from the world of organ 
literature. Mr. Braithwaite, who 
was with the Roosevelt works at 
its inception on 18th Street, New 
York, in 1873, tells of the use by 
that eminent organization of a ven- 


‘til chest in their first instrument. 


It was installed in the Church of 
the Holy Communion, New York, 
now wellknown to the profession 
as the home of the late Dr. 
Farnam. 

This 3-30 instrument had indi- 
vidual wind chambers for each 
stop. Hinged, vertical pallets 
hung over ducts in the bars, which 
led up to the pipe-holes in the top- 
boards. In this respect, they were 
identical with the pneumatic chest 
patented in 1878, lacking the indi- 
vidual pneumatics of that example. 
Instead, a rod traversed the chests, 
pulling open each pallet. Its front 
end ran through a leather purse, 
and was secured to a square, con- 
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nected in turn with the key- 
tracker. 

History has consistently main- 
tained that Roosevelt brought his 
ventil chest ideas from Europe. 
According to the evidence of our 
present authority, this may not be 
true. The pattern was brought to 
Roosevelt by one Baumgarten, a 
chest-maker who previously built 
organs independently in Buffalo; at 
the New York works it was 
familiarly known as “Baum’s 
chest.” Previous to his use— 
doubtless the first in America—it 
found a place in the organs of Swe- 
den, whence he brought it. Thus 
the ventil chest was in regular 
commercial use here for some time 
before 1873. 


The Swedish chest probably had 
no connection with that at Augs- 
burg. The extensive use of cone 
valves found in Germany had evi- 
dently not been felt by the inven- 
tor of “Baum’s Chest.” Similarly, 
the “tracker in the chest” principle 
was used in the Swedish example 
before Walcker, in his patent of 
1883 (an illustration of which was 
used to amplify a previous article 


in T.A.O. for April, 1930). 


Mr. Braithwaite also contributes 
materially to the knowledge of 
American electric action. The first 
instance of its use cited by one 
writer is the Centennial Exhibition 
Roosevelt organ, in 1876. This, we 
are informed, had only one stop 
electrically operated. The installa- 
tion was experimental, and gave 
constant trouble. Few other 
writers mention this instrument; 
Grace Church, New York, and the 
Garden City Cathedral (1878 and 
1879 respectively) are usually men- 
tioned as the first. 


The first electrical installation 
according to Mr. Braithwaite was 
in St. Thomas’, New York, where 
a small section of the organ, oppo- 
site the main division in the chan- 
cel, was connected with the con- 
sole by a cable. The work was 
done through the instrumentality 
of Mr. Roosevelt,, by the firm of 
Hall & Labaugh (I am not sure of 
the spelling) with whom he served 
his apprenticeship. This was pre- 
vious to Mr. Roosevelt’s European 
trip and consequent entry into 
business. The date was something 
before 1872, and so _ establishes 
America as very early in the field. 


It seems singular that no pub- 
lished record exists of these impor- 
tant endeavors of America’s great 
historic organ builder. Hinton 
may not have been without reason 
when he wrote, twenty-two years 
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ago in the Story of the Electric Ac- 
tion: 

“Roosevelt’s gifts and attain- 
ments as an organ builder were 
adorned by learning, and through 
foreign travel he kept in close 
touch with the most eminent spe- 
cialists in all parts of Europe. Un- 
fortunately there is no record of his 
entire career and work, and one is 
often tempted to fear some of his 
successors were not eager to per- 
petuate his memory.” 


AS 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 
Geo. Kilgen & Son 
Organist, Mr. Frank Collins 


V 16. R16. $19. B3. P 1115. 
PEDAL 
16 BOURDON 32 
Flute 12 
8 Flute 
String 
GREAT 


8 DIAPASON 73 
DOPPELFLOETE 73 
GAMBA 73 
GEMSHORN 73 

4 OCTAVE 73 

SWELL 

8 V. DIAPASON %3 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 

4 FLAUTO TRAVERSO 


8 OBOE 73 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 
8 MELODIA 73 
DOLCE 73 


UNDA MARIS 61 
4 FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 

Tremulant 
Borrowing in the Pedal is not in- 
dicated, but inasmuch as no organ- 
ist has a monopoly on good ideas 
our readers may each for them- 
selves derive the Pedal stops from 
such manual registers as seem most 
musical and practical for Pedal 
use. This, with the addition of 
complete expressive control for the 
Great and Pedal registers, will 
make a stoplist worth considerable 
study.—T.S.B. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
EPWORTH M. E. 

M. P. Moller, Inc. 
Specifications by Wm. H. Barnes 
V 22. R22. S38. B15. P 1445. 
PEDAL 10” 
32 Resultant 
16 Dia.-Diapason (G) 

BOURDON 44sw 

Concert Flute (C) 
8 3ourdon 
Concert Flute (C) 
Salicional (S) 
Trumpet (S) 
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GREAT 6” 

16 Diapason Two tc 

8 DIAPASON 73m16’ 

(Bass 12 Diaphone) 
DIAPASON TWO 61m 
CLARIBEL FLUTE 61w 

4 OCTAVE 61m 

FLUTE HARMONIQUE 
61m 
2 TWELFTH 61m 
2 FIFTEENTH 61m 
8 CLARINET 6i1r 
CHIMES 21mt 
SWELL 7%” 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 73m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE tc 61m 
MUTED VIOLE 73m 

4 Chimney Flute 
Muted Viole 


16 Oboe tc 
8 TRUMPET 85rl16’ 
OBOE 73r 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 
16 Concert Flute 


8 CONCERT FLUTE 97w16’ 
DULCIANA 61m 
UNDA MARIS tc 49m 
VIOLA 61m 
4 Concert Flute 
2 2/3 Concert Flute 
2 Concert Flute 
8 CORNOPEAN 61r 
Tremulant 
Deagan percussion 
Kinetic blower 
Special features to note are: Great 
upper-work is original, Swell and 
Choir upper-work is borrowed; 
Great and Swell 16’s sacrifice the 
fairly useless bottom octave in order 
to effect a saving and use the funds 
elsewhere; the inexpensive but high- 
ly desirable Twelfth is present on 
the Great in independent register so 
it may be voiced independently ; the 
Swell and Choir 8’s total in effect six 
strings against two flutes and a Dia- 
pason; and the Trumpet goes to the 
Swell, the Cornopean to the Choir, 
and the Clarinet to the Great—for 
very practical musical reasons. 
(Some of the other traditions of de- 
sign need revision also in our realm 
of organ building.)—T. S. B. 


GOSHEN, N. Y. 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 

Austin Organ Co. 
Organist, Mr. Howard Dayton. 
Dedicated, June 14, 1931. 


V 36. R36. S47. B99. P 2438. 
PEDAL 
32 Resultant 


16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 73 
Bourdon (S) 
VIOLONE 44 


Diapason 











Bourdon 
Violone 
16 Tuba (G) 
GREAT 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
16 Bourdon (P) 
8 DIAPASON ONE 73 
Bourdon (P) 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON TWO 1% 
CLARABELLA %3 
GEMSHORN 73 
4 OCTAVE 61 
FLUTE HARMONIC 73 
2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 
2 FIFTEENTH 61 
8 TUBA 85r16’ 
CHIMES 25 
SWELL 
16 BOURDON %3 
8. DIAPASON 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
SALICIONAL 7% 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
AEOLINE 73 
VOX ANGELICA 61 
4 FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73 
2 2/3 NASARD 61 
2 FLAUTINO 61 
1 3/5 TIERCE 61 
III Mixture 
8 CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
Tremulant Vox 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 
8 VIOLIN DIAPASON 173 
MELODIA %3 
FLUTE CELESTE 61 
QUINTADENA 73 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 
4 FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 
2 PICCOLO 61 
8 FRENCH HORN 73 


CLARINET 73 
Chimes (G) 


Tremulant 


24 Couplers 
37 Combons 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ST. PETER’S R. C. 
Geo. Kilgen & Son 


Organist, Mr. Robert W. Wilkes 


V 3%. R41. S99. B58. P 2979. 
PEDAL 

32 DIAPASON 

16 Diapason One 


Diapason Two 
BOURDON 
Clarabella (L) 
Bourdon (S) 
Viola (C) 
Quint 

Dolce Quint 
Diapason 
Flute 
Clarabella (L) 
Flute 
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String 
Dulciana (G) 
16 Tuba (L) 
Reed 
8 Tuba (L) 
IScHo 
16 Gedeckt (E) 
8 Gedeckt (E) 


GREAT 

16 DIAPASON 

8 DIAPASON ONE 
Diapason Two 
V. Diapason (C) 
DOPPELFLOETE 
Claribel Flute (C) 
Viola (C) 
DULCIANA 
DULC. CELESTE 

4 Diapason 
Flute 
Dulc. Celeste 

2 2/3 Flute 

2 Flute 

1 3/5 Flute 

III String Mixture 

V DULCIANA MIXTURE 

8 TUBA 
CHIMES 
Tremulant Light 
Tremulant Heavy 


SWELL 

16 GEDECKT 

8 DIAPASON 
Gedeckt 
HARMONIC FLUTE 
FLUTE CELESTE 








SALICIONAL 
SAL. CELESTE 
4 Flute 
Gedeckt 
2 2/3 Gedeckt 
2 Flute 
1 3/5 Gedeckt 
16 Vox Humana tc 
8 CORNOPEAN 
OBOE 
VOX HUMANA 
4 Vox Humana 


Tremulant Light 
Tremulant Heavy 


CHOIR 
16 VIOLA 
8 V. DIAPASON 
Tibia 
CLARIBEL FLUTE 
QUINTADENA 
VIOLIN 
Viola 
VIOLA CELESTE 
GEMSHORN 
G. CELESTE 
Dulc. Celeste (G) 
5 1/3 Viola 
Dulc. Celeste (G) 
a Flute 
Viola 
Viola Celeste 
Dulc Celeste (G) 
2/3 Viola 
Dulc. Celeste (G) 
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CONTENT 

V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
indivisible control, one or more ranks 
of pipes. 

R—RANK: A set of pipes. 

S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, extensions, 
duplexings, etc. 

B—BORROW: aA second use of any 
Rank of pipes, whether by extension, 
duplexing, or unification. 

P—PIPE: Pipe-work only, Percussion 
not included. 


Borrows, 


fr—free reed 
h—harmonic 
hw—high wind 


DIVISIONS 
A—Accompaniment 
B—Bombarde 
C—Choir 
E—Echo 
F—Fanfare 
G—Great 
H—Harmonic 


lw—low wind 
m—metal 
om—open metal 
ow—open wood 
r—reeds 
rs—repeat stroke 


I—CelestIal 

L—SoLo ee rank, etc. 
N—StriN ee 
O—Orchestral ab—clopees, hams 
P—Pedal sm—stopped metal 
R—GregoRian ss—single stroke 
S—Swell sw—stopped wood 


t—tin 
te—tenor C 
th—triple harm. 


T—Trombone 
U—Unit Augment- 


ation 
uex—unexpressive 
VARIOUS v—very 
b—bars w—wood 
c—cylinders wm—wood and 
ce—cres. chamber metal 
dh—double har- wr—wood reed 
monic "—-wind pressure 
dl—double languid ‘—pitch of lowest 
f—flat pipe in the rank 


SCALE EXAMPLES 
40x40—Dimension of wood pipe. 
14”—Diameter of metal pipe. 
41—Scale number. 
42b—Based on No. 42 Scale. 
46-42—Scale 46 at bass end, flared back 

to Scale 42 at treble end. 
2/3c—Coned to lose 2/3rd of diameter. 
2/9f—Flatting 2/9th of circumfrence. 
The relative dynamic strengths are in- 
dicated by the usual series ppp to fff. 




















2 Viola 

Dulc. Celeste (G) 
1 3/5 Viola 

Dulc. Celeste (G) 
V Dulc. Mixture (G) 
8 CLARINET — 

Chimes 

Tremulant Light 

Tremulant Heavy 


16 CLARABELLA 
8 STENTORPHONE 


Clarabella 
4 Clarabella 
16 Tuba 
8 TUBA 


“FRENCH HORN 
ENGLISH HORN 


‘4 Tuba 
8 Chimes 
Tremulant 
ECHO 
x GEDECKT 
SALICIONAL 
SAL... CELESIE 
4. Flute 
Salicional 
8 VOX HUMANA 
CHIMES 
Tremulant 


This stoplist is presented for its 
extremely interesting and practical 
use of much borrowing. In the 
absence of required data we pre- 
sent merely the skeleton, showing 
only the registers and the stops 
and indicating the borrowing only 
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when it is definitely given in the 
data available. 

We suggest that interested read- 
ers use this skeleton as such, mark 
in the number of pipes they would 
require in each register and show 
after each stop its derivation as 
they would specify it. 

From the practical purpose of 
gaining richly varied musical tones 
from this scheme it is unusually in- 
teresting and valuable. This is the 
instrument referred to in the July 


editorial.—T.S.B. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
SEVENTH DAY ADVENTIST 
M. P. Moller, Inc. 


V4. R4 S29. B25. P 304. 

PEDAL 

16 Diapason* 
Bourdon 

8 Diapason 
Gedeckt 
Salicional 

4 Diapason 
Gedeckt 

GREAT 5” 

16 Diapason te 


Salicional tc 
8 DIAPASON 85m16/* 
Gedeckt 
Salicional 
4 Diapason 
Gedeckt 
Salicional 
Gedeckt 
Vox Humana te 
Tremulant 
SWELL 5” 


CO ww 


16 Gedeckt tc 
Salicional tc 
8 Diapason 


GEDECKT 85w 
SALICIONAL 73m 
4 Diapason 
Gedeckt 
Salicional 
2/3 Gedeckt 
Gedeckt 
VOX HUMANA tc 61r 
(Orch. Oboe) 
Vox Humana 
Tremulant 


DO ww 


a 


No couplers; 8 Combons; 2 h.p. 
Kinetic blower. There is some con- 
fusion as to the stops marked * and 
they are here interpreted in the most 
logical manner possible. This is 
merely a Unit Organ built on three 
registers and enriched by a Vox and 
a synthetic Oboe, the latter produced 
by the 8’ Salicional and the 22/3 
Gedeckt. It shows what can be done 
in the residence or small studio, for 
practise purposes.—T. S. B. 


= 
If you can’t get music out of an 
organ, of what use is it? And if 


our fellow citizens don’t like the 
music, why try to get it? 








Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—DISCIPLINE— 

~DUCATION in these 
twentieth-century days 
has made a decided turn- 
about in the matter of 
discipline. When most of 
us attended school the matter of 
obedience was vital. We were 
obliged to study subjects that were 
difficult and distasteful to us. Oc- 
casionally a reason was suggested 
for this cruelty, in that certain sub- 
jects such as Latin and mathema- 
tics were excellent mind-trainers. 

These things have changed. The 
lines of approach and discipline have 
been modernized more or less along 
the lines of least resistance. There 
is no such thing as a mind-trainer. 
A subject which is distasteful is 
quite a waste of time. Education 
has become an exact science. 

Educators today are able to pre- 
pare teachers for any emergency. 
One of my friends was told that by 
taking certain specified courses in 
the College of Education he would 
be qualified and enabled to teach 
adequately any subject under the 
sun whether or not he knew more 
than the elements of the subject. 
Thus has education become per- 
fected. 

Discipline—mental, physical, or 
moral—has indeed become an un- 
popular and unscientific instrument 
of useless coercion. And yet some 
of us are unconvinced that it has no 
value in human life and affairs. In 
our musical profession we have 
many individuals who have had their 
musical development based upon a 
rigid and severe discipline involving 
many dreary hours of daily practise 
and study of useless things such as 
counterpoint and fugue. These men 
have been victims of a benighted era 
that understood educational methods 
not at all. These persons, among 





other unnecessary evils, are pos- 
sessed of a technic which is pro- 
digious and futile. Had they simply 
learned the elements of performing 
upon their instruments and develop- 
ed the soul and the sensibilities, they 
would have saved themselves many 
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hours of drudgery and become more 
inspirational and spontaneous. 

As my readers probably know, 
I am just old-fashioned enough to 
believe in a certain amount of 
severe disciplinary preparation for 
the music profession. Subjects that 
have no bearing upon the career may 
be of little value unless there is a 
general benefit to be derived. Tech- 
nic and musicianship, discounten- 
anced as they may be, are still, in 
my opinion, the basis of true artis- 
tic achievement. I am convinced 
that Lynnwood Farnam accomp- 
lished his superb performances be- 
cause of (and not despite) a thor- 
ough mastery of the details of his 
art, technical and musical. He al- 
ways insisted that most of the organ- 
ists’ difficulties and awkwardnesses 
were due to faulty piano technic. 
He was as sure as I am that an ap- 
preciation of the art of Bach is im- 
possible without a rather clear idea 
of the premises of strict counterpoint 
and the underlying principles of 
double counterpoint and fugue. 

It is so easy to drift along on the 
easy things of life. Perhaps this is 
the fashion of today. How simple 
it is to tinge a performance with a 
tremendous emotional fervor and 
call it inspiration. But if the play- 
ing is muddy and inaccurate, only 
our friends and the semi-deaf will 
find any real response. A _ good 
showman may be able to sell his 
musical wares by methods of the 
vaudeville. After all, it is a matter 
of taste and personal preference. 
Those who desire to discount all dis- 
cipline (particularly musical) will 
have only themselves to blame if 
their wilful methods do not bear the 
fruit to which they have deemed 
themselves entitled. 

Only the other day one of my 
good friends was complaining that 





congregations had scant regard for 
good organ music. He blamed this 
condition upon their understanding 
of organ playing as it used to be in 
the days of the silent movie. Then 
he suggested that young organists 
who play in churches may have been 
content with a similar mediocrity in 
their playing or felt impelled to fol- 
low the style of the movie. While 
I hardly believe this to be true in 
general, these opinions were indi- 
cative of at least some observation 
of the tendency to follow the line of 
least resistance. 

With the organ in a somewhat 
precarious position in our churches 
we can scarcely afford to forego all 
lines of endeavor leading to artistic 
betterment, even though the disci- 
pline involved may at times seem 
arduous. 


ANTHEMS FOR NOVEMBER 

“SING PRAISES TO GoD”—Wareing. A 
harvest anthem of the conventional 
English species. Solo for tenor or 
soprano. Full chorus required. Not 
difficult. 8p. Novello. 

“THEY ARE EVER BLESSED”— 
Franck. Suitable for Advent sea- 
son. This exerpt will delight all ad- 
mirers of the great Belgian. There 
is a fine soprano solo of some diffi- 
culty. The chorus parts are simple. 
6p. Schirmer. 

“IN HIM WE LIVE’—Baumgartner. 
Once more we refer to this excep- 
tional anthem. For once a prize- 
winner remains a worthy product; 
this work won the A.G.O. award in 
1924. It has been suggested before 
in these columns and we still recom- 
mend it to all choirmasters seeking 
an outstanding piece of church mus- 
ic. lip. Ditson. 

“BELOVED LET US LOVE ONE AN- 
OTHER”—Nevin. A simple, tuneful 
anthem suitable for quartet or chor- 
us. There is a short bass solo fol- 
lowed by a distinctly singable chorus 
that is easy to perform and will be 
acceptable to the average congrega- 
tion. 5p. Presser. 

“UNTO THEE 0 LORD”—Mark An- 
drews. A full anthem with tenor 
solo. Moderately difficult. There 
is a big climax at the close. Melodi- 
ous and useful. 10p. Schmidt. 
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“BENEDICTUS ES DOMINE’—Snow. 
Those who seek a really fine setting 
of this canticle should examine this. 
The late Dr. Farnam found it one 
of the best. Full chorus is needed. 
There is in the same copy an excel- 
lent setting of the shortened form of 
the Benedictus. Schmidt. 

“LORD FOR THY TENDER MERCIES’ 
SAKE”—Rogers. A short devotional 
anthem in Mr. Rogers’ best vein. 
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May be used by solo quartet. 4p. 
Schirmer. 

“THE LORD’S PRAYER’—Rachman- 
inoff. A large and well-trained 
chorus is necessary with division 
into two choirs, each divided. 
There are, however, no extreme 
notes either high or low and the 
work can be sung successfully by a 
good church organization. 8p. 
Fischer. 


In Oldest and Smallest New York 


A Woman Organist Picks the Worst Organ and Smallest 
Sunday Congregation and Sets to Work in a Large Way 
By RUTH JULIA HALL 


LD JOHN STREET Meth- 

odist Church, where I have 

been organist for the past 

three years, is full of at- 

mosphere and old-worldli- 
ness. To me it is a delight—the 
structure, the traditions and the peo- 
ple who represent it. On Sundays it 
is deserted; the congregation num- 
bering on an average about 15 to 20 
people, and most of these are mem- 
bers who come from a distance— 
Brooklyn, Staten Island, etc., and 
none of whom, I think, counts less 
than 65 years of age! On week days 
the activity is intense. 

Every day of the year two services 
are held, one from 12 to 1, the other 
from 1 to 2, and these are usually 
crowded with business people who 
come in during their lunch hour. On 
Monday, for instance, Dr. Campbell 
Morgan preaches here all through 
the season, and there is hardly a seat 
empty; on Wednesday there is a 
song-service, led by Mrs. Mildred 
Cadwell, and do the people sing! 
And do they enjoy it? I can assure 
you they do! On Friday there is a 
cafeteria lunch provided, and all who 
wish can go upstairs into the church 
for the services which go on con- 
tinuously from 12 to 2 that day; and 
I believe I am right in saying that 
since I have been at the church the 
number of people attending said 
services has never fallen below 1300 
on any single Friday. 

For a long time Dr. Upham, who 
loves music and is a great believer in 
the amount of good that music can 
do, has wanted to add music—or, as 
he has named it already for years 
past, the Ministry of Music—to this 
activity of the church. In me he 
found someone willing to fall in with 
his ideas. However the trustees had 
great schemes. You may have read 
about some of them in the news- 
papers years ago. The property on 
which the church stands is valuable, 
and if something is not done before 





the present owners depart this 
sphere, someone is going to pull it 
down and build a sky-scraper in its 
place in order to make money. So 
there are plans afoot for the Meth- 
odists themselves to do this—build a 
larger structure over it, leaving the 
darling old Church exactly as is, and 
so preserve in it at least one inter- 
esting landmark of olden times. 


In this event, they count on doing 
all kinds of things for the church; 
first and foremost of course a new 
organ, making music a real feature 
of the church life. That is where I 
come in, and what I have been wait- 
ing for. However, with the present 
financial conditions reigning, it is not 
the moment to consider such things. 

I thought things over last spring, 
and finally proposed to Dr. Upham 
that we start right away (last Octo- 
ber) and work things up, awaking 
interest in the idea by beginning in a 
small way. Then when we have the 
new organ and everything we shall 
be all set to do things on as large a 
scale as we wish. He thought it a 
good idea, and told me to go ahead. 

As you will see, the organ is small 
and quite inadequate for any real 
concert work, but I thought it possi- 
ble that together with the piano I 


‘might be able to make some interest- 


ing programs, grouping the music 
under subject heads, and then illus- 
trating the same on either instrument 
for variety and better rendering. It 
is becoming more and more an un- 
derstood fact that people enjoy mus- 
ic, or anything else, for that matter, 
when they know what it is all about, 
for which reason I planned to give a 
short talk each time, almost like pro- 
gram notes, just to explain what it 
was all about, and why I chose cer- 
tain things instead of others. 
However, as I have tried to point 
out on more than one occasion, I am 
not there for the purpose of educat- 
ing them. It is not to be considered 
purely as an instructive lecture 
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course. I am offering them the best 
from my store, playing them the 
things which I love and which I 
think and hope may give them pleas- 
ure, and taking a few moments to ex- 
plain just what I mean by offering 
them certain things. That is all. 

I am fully appreciative of the fact 
that I have had exceptional oppor- 
tunities in my life, opportunities 
which are not given to all, of becom- 
ing not only acquainted but intimate 
with other nations and countries— 
from the point of view of languages, 
of people, and as regards music, I do 
not know it just from the top layer; 
I have literally soaked in the music 
of many countries from babyhood, 
as though each one were my own na- 
tive one. Therefore I have a great 
deal to give, and it is my great hap- 
piness to be able to give what I can 
to others not so fortunate. Usually 
it has been in teaching individuals; 
now I am happy in this opportunity 
of service to the masses down at 
John Street. 

The concerts have been a delight 
to me, almost each one has left a 
good taste in my mouth. The spirit 
has been lovely, the people so kind, 
so appreciative. I have never had 
large audiences, but certainly faith- 
ful ones and they have steadily 
grown. With practically no pub- 
licity; until about the tenth concert 
no lights outside the church, so that 
people wishing to come did not know 
where it was, and strangers did not 
know anything was going on al- 
though they passed the door! It is 
not surprising then if the number 
was small. 

On the other hand there was a lady 
who never missed a Thursday. She 
is librarian in a public school in 
Staten Island; she called it her Ap- 
preciation Class, looked forward to 
it all week, and just basked in what 
I had given her of music the week 
before. Another, a German, Cap- 
tain in the World War, never missed 
a concert. I should have thought 
something had happened if he had 
not been there. And others I can 
mention, many coming from Jersey 
City, up town, the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
and wouldn’t have missed it for any- 
thing. 

The class of people was interesting 
too, the variety. There were some 
who, like these I have mentioned, got 
enough pleasure from whatever I 
played them, whether on piano or or- 
gan, to come and come again; others, 
who in the same way got enough in- 
struction from the talks (they even 
took notes) to get what they wanted. 
Some came purely for the musical 
end of it, because they were inter- 
ested in some particular program; 
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some wanted nothing but the most 
modern things, were not interested 
in any music written before 1900 
(some would include nothing before 
1920!) others enjoyed more the 
sweet stuff. 

Towards the end, attracted in by 
the lights and the sign board, I had 
many of the down-and-outs, the un- 
employed, so tired, so weary, so dis- 
couraged, so at the end of their 
tether—and those were perhaps the 
happiest days of all, when I began to 
see their spirits lift, their eyes shine 
with interest, when at least for an 
hour I was able to help them to for- 
get their worries and go away to that 
extent refreshed and rested. Some 
came only from the religious angle, 
because it was in a church, or in a 
Methodist Church, and they would 
have liked me to play hymns and to 
sing Hallelujah, Praise the Lord. 

All through March we served tea 
and cake to everybody who came, 
and weren’t the strangers surprised ? 
They couldn’t believe we really 
meant to give them something for 
nothing! So rare in this day and 
age. We served it in the replica of 
John Wesley’s Tea-pot. It made a 
sort of tie-up with the concerts. We 
had become such a happy family by 
that time. The concerts during 
March were entirely dedicated to 
English and American music, so it 
tied up well with Methodism which 
was brought from England to 
America. 


THE LECTURE 
I want to emphasize the fact that 
these little talks are not intended as 
lectures, in a_ strictly educational 
sense, nor have the concerts been ar- 
ranged with an eye on the possible 
impression on music critics. I like 
to think of myself as your hostess, 
who to the best of my ability have 
prepared you a meal, a musical meal. 
You are my guests. If I am able to 
give you pleasure in any way, then 
Iam happy. I have tried to vary my 
selection as much as possible, realiz- 
ing how different people’s tastes are. 


A SAMPLE PROGRAM 
d’Aquin—Le Coucou 
Grovles—Les Anes 
Chopin—Raindrop Prelude 
Debussy—Jardins sous la Pluie 
Treland—Ragamuffin 
Zeckwer—In a Boat 
Grieg—Wedding Day 
Rebikov—Silhouettes 
Liszt—Loreley 





To many people, Bach, and music of 
his period, sounds like nothing but 
exercises; others love the delicacy 
and purity of this simple form of ex- 
pression. To some modern music is 
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anathema, as they hear nothing in it 
but a lot of cacophonous noise, and 
they always think the composer must 
have been crazy to write it! and that 
anyone is who enjoys listening to it. 
On the other hand the others love its 
elusiveness, its strange, weird, bitter- 
sweet harmonies and dissonances; it 
inspires their imagination, their in- 
terest, and so on. 

For today I have chosen Program- 
Music as my subject. This word is 
used so loosely and to denote so 
many things, that sometimes it is 
hard to know what people do mean 
by it. To my mind it falls into three 
classifications: there is the imitative 
or descriptive meaning (that is what 
my first number would come uncer) ; 
then there is the commentary on a 
poem or story (my last number illus- 
trates that meaning) ; and lastly, and 
best of all, there is the composition 
which portrays an idea, which by the 
title and by the general atmosphere 
of the piece stirs the imagination of 
the listener to experience the emo- 
tions which the incident or subject 
might have done at first hand. An 
example of this is Debussy’s Gar- 
dens in the Rain. There is no im- 
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itation at all, not even the mono‘ony 
of the rain dripping, which we have 
in Chopin’s Raindrop Prelude, and 
yet many a time people have said to 
me that they can feel the rain, smell 
the wet earth, see the flowers bent 
over with the weight of the water. 
The Grovlez Donkeys embraces all 
three meanings. It is written as 
commentary to a poem by Tristan 
Klingsor, in which he describes them 
by the roadside, eating nettles and 
thistles, with their little wooden legs 
and their flapping ears. He says 
how they recall all the people they, 
or their kind, have carried on their 
backs; the children screaming with 
delight at their first donkey-ride; in 
fables the fairies and witches and 
gnomes who have ridden on them; 
and then they think how one of them 
was privileged to carry our Lord in- 
to Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, so 
long ago. All this is easy to follow 
in the music, as well as the purely 
imitative He-haw now and _ then, 
and the galloping up the road, and 
the final kick-up of their heels at the 
close. 

Turning to history, we find that 
Program-Music, like most other 
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forms of expression, goes in cycles. 
Wagner opened up a tremendous one 
with his idea of leit motif. Liszt, in 
his Symphonic Poems, and Berlioz 
carried on the idea. Richard Strauss 
is a past-master in the art of Pro- 
gram-Music. Everything he writes 
might be said to come under the 
classification. The first to write 
Program-Music, so far as one can 
trace, were Jannequin and Gombert, 
both pupils of Josquin des Pres, 
Flemish composer of 1450. 

Jannequin wrote especially pas- 
toral compositions imitating the 
birds’ songs, and describing the love- 
making, flute-playing, and dancing of 
shepherds and shepherdesses, etc. 
Gombert on the other hand wrote 
more battle pieces. After their time 
there was a rage for writing what 
people termed Program-Music, but 
often there was nothing but the 
name, and subjects were chosen 
which are absolutely indescribable as 
such. The Nature and Properties of 
the Planets in seven Suites for 
Clavire, which was actually publish- 
ed under this title, was one! 

Most of the classic writers used 
this form singularly little. Of 
Beethoven we have actually only one, 
the Pastoral Symphony. His other 
works, although often bearing a 
name, only follow slightly in mood 
the idea given by it. This is in a way 
strange, as he himself tells us that he 
invariably composed with a definite 
picture in mind. But he seldom 
seems even to try to give his hearers 
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this picture. Schumann, on the 
other hand, is known to have added 
his titles to his pieces after they 
were written. Many are however 
purely programatic. 

The earliest thing of nature ever 
chosen for imitation is the cuckoo; 
not however the particular piece that 
I have chosen for today. The piece 
I refer to is John of Fornsete’s Sum- 
er is Icumen in, written in 1226, a 
double-canon called the six-men’s 
song, where each of the voices im- 
itates the bird’s note in turn. 

THE PROGRAMS 
Some of the programs were entirely 
organ, and some entirely piano; 
others were half organ and _ half 
piano, while others added assisting 
artists. The sample program al- 
ready given includes only the piano 
numbers comprising the second half 
of the complete program, after the 
lecture on Program-Music. The 
first half of that program was: 
Dubois—Fantasie E 
Tchaikowsky—Andante (St.Qt.) 
Callaerts—Intermezzo 
Arensky—Suite 
Rheinberger—Postlude 

Other programs, taken at random, 
are given herewith; organ music is 
indicated unless otherwise noted. 

II. 
Chauvet—Procession St. Sacrement 
Godard—Jocelyn Berceuse 
Lemare—Andantino Df 
Bottazzo—Allegretto Pastorale 
Merkel—Postludium D 

And these piano selections: 
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Bach—Concerto in Italian Style 
Bach—Two-part Invention 
Bach—Three-part Invention 
Paradisi—Toccata 
Scarlatti—Fugue. Capriccio. 
Scarlatti—Siciliano. Sonata. 

The two parts of the program 
were separated by a lecture on 
music instrument prior to the mod- 
ern pianoforte. 

III. 
Parker—Pastorale. Cradle Song. 
Parker—Risoluto. Eclogue. 
Parker—Postlude 

And these piano selections: 
Haydn—Sonata Em 
Mozart—Fantasia Dm 
Beethoven—Moonlight Sonata 

The lecture separating the two 
parts of the program was devoted to 
classic music. 

IV. 

Sibelius— Romance 
Sibelius—Pelleas and Melisande 
Sibelius—Valse Triste 
Sibelius—Swan of Tuonela 
Palmgren—Cradle Song 
Lange-Muller—Skovstykker 
Sjogren—Erotikon 
Kjerulf—Minuet and Trio 
Grieg— Minuet 

Sinding—March Grotesque 

The Finnish and Scandinavian 
halves of this piano program were 
separated by a lecture on the music 
of those countries. 


¥. 
Grieg—Morgenstimmung. Berceuse. 
Grieg—Solvejg’s Song 
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Greig—Poet’s Last Song 
MacDowell—Starlight. Wild Rose. 
MacDowell—Old Trysting Place 
MacDowell—Deserted Farm 
MacDowell—Sweet Lavender 
MacDowell—A.D. 1620 

And these piano selections: 

P. E. Bach—Sonata G 
Galuppi—Sonata D 
Beethoven—Waldstein Sonata 

The lecture separating the two 
halves was devoted to the sonata 
form. 

VI. 
Franck—Pastorale 
Franck—Offertoire Messe de Minuit 
Franck—Elevation. Sortie. 
Dubois—Fantasia E. Procession. 
Dubois—Cantilene Nuptiale 
Dupre—Nativite 
Widor—Andante Cantabile (6) 
Vierne—Chorale (2) 

VIL. 
MacDowell—Four piano selections 
Group of soprano solos 
Johnson—Streets of Florence 
Johnson—Trees at Night 
Group of soprano solos 
Stoughton—Arcadian Sketch 
Stoughton—Isthar 
Rogers—Grand Choeur 

In this program of American mus- 
ic the numbers were presented as 
given herewith, as a complete pro- 
gram, with the organ represented 
only in Stoughton and Rogers. 

VIII. 
Tchaikowsky—Excerpt, Symphony 6 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
Tchaikowsky—Excerpt, Symphony 6 
Arensky—Prelude. Romance. 

And these piano selections: 
Rubinstein—Barcarolle 
Korsakoff—Novellette 
Rachmaninoff—Melodie 
Liadow—Prelude Df 
Cui—Intermezzo 
Prokofieff—Gavotte 
Scriabine—Nocturne 
Arensky—Barcarolle 
Arensky—Basso Ostinato 

A talk about Russian music pre- 
luded this Russian program. 

IX. 
Schubert—Minuet and Trio 
Chaminade—Les Sylvains 
Chopin—Variations. Etude 1. 
Marchetti—Nenuphars 
Raff—La Fileuse 
Suk—Pisen Lasky 

And these organ selections: 
Handel—Largo 
Leo—Kyrie and Fugue 
Rossini—La Carita 
Mendelssohn—Four numbers 
Spohr—Air (Last Judgment) 
Beethoven—Ehre Gottes in Natur 

The lecture following the first 
piano-half of the program was de- 
voted to the oratorio; the Men- 
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taken from oratorios. 
Arensky—Pres de la Mer 
Loret—Cantabile 
Mendelssohn—Andante 
Shand—Medication 
Liszt—Canzonetta 

And these piano selections: 
Bach—Loure 
Corelli—Sarabande. Gigue. 
Corelli—Gavotte. Sarabande. Gigue. 
Mozart—Sonata A 
Beethoven—Sonata Op. 90. 


ADDENDA: THE CHURCH 


The old John Street Methodist 
Church is located at No. 44 John 
Street in the very-much down-town 
section of Manhattan, two blocks 
from Broadway, and at the north 
ridge of the Wall Street section. It 
is tightly shelved between _loft- 
buildings on all sides; undoubtedly 
thousands of persons pass it daily 
without realizing that a church is 
there. The facts of history prob- 
ably are that a group of Methodists 
got together in 1760 and kept to- 
gether till in 1766 they had formed 
the John Street Society. New York 
then had about 15,000 citizens and 
what is now City Hall with its City 
Hall Station of the postoffice was 
about as far north as a citizen cared 
to try to live in safety. Tradition 
has it that in that day one of the 
“pious” women of the church saw 
some persons playing cards, which so 
stirred the “pious” woman that she 
thought “we shall all go to hell.” 
Maybe some of them did. 

Until 1767 services were held in a 
residence, but then a loft was rented. 
In 1768 the first church was built, 
known as Wesley Chapel. Even so 
early did men build churches to men 
instead of to God. During the 
Revolution the Hessians appear to 
have occupied the building for ser- 
vices on Sunday mornings, but the 
congregation had it as usual at all 
other times. In 1783 the trustees 
bought a slave and set him to work 
as sexton. He immediately began to 
buy his freedom and made his last 
payment Nov. 4, 1785, thus becom- 
ing a free man. 

In 1818 the second church build- 
ing was dedicated, followed in 1841 
by the present structure, dedicated 
April 27. A church row developed 
in 1854 when one group wanted to 
sell the property and move up-town; 
the opposing group “temporarily 
took up their abode in the church, 
ate and slept within its walls, until 
by their militant protests they had 
created a sentiment that led to the 
abandonment of the sale proceed- 
ings.” 








delssohn and Spohr selections were 















There are many traditions which 
would seem to justify the preserva- 
tion of this old building in its present 
location ; certainly the work it is do- 
ing on Sunday would not justify 
anything of the sort, but the week- 
day work is entirely a different story. 
The old Midmer Organ was donated 
by James Pearsall. There is a ‘““Wes- 
ley Clock” which is sometimes claim- 
ed to have been given to the church 
by the venerated Wesley. The altar 
rail from the first church, now in the 
lower room chapel, is said to have 
been made by the first pastor almost 
two hundred years ago. And recent- 
ly an enterprising member made a 
replica of the original church and it 
in turn should become one of the 
prized possessions. 

A delightful atmosphere pervades 
the old building. As we enter there 
are a few steps to climb, and then 
we either turn right or left and climb 
a few steps more to enter the audi- 
torium, or we go straight ahead and 
descend a few steps to enter the 
chapel. The auditorium is rather an 
attractive, restful sort of a place. 
As shown in the accompanying 
photos, taken by the Editor for this 
article, there are innumerable mem- 
orial tablets. The piano used by 
Miss Hall is in the southwest corner 
on the main floor while the organ is 
in the southeast corner in the gal- 
lery. The old lighting fixtures are 
retained, though no longer used. 


THE ORGANIST 


Most organists would find the Old 
John Street Methodist an impossible 
church to work for professionally. 
The organ is hopelessly small and 
antiquated, as is every organ built 
half a century ago. The congrega- 
tions on Sunday, as Miss Hall re- 
ports, may go as high as twenty per- 
sons a_ service. Opportunity for 
musical missionary work there? No. 
The average organist could not see 
it. 

But Miss Ruth Julia Hall is an 
organist of a different sort and she 
set to work. Though the inoppor- 
tune and almost defenseless late- 
afternoon hour was selected for the 
first season of recitals, the response 
has been excellent and the down- 
town business crowds have found a 


church that in reality ministers to: 


their hearts and minds—their souls, 
if you will. Certainly it is to be 
hoped that the recitals next season 
may be presented at the noon hour, 
when these empty-souled crowds 
have time on their hands but no idea 


what to do with it. Then indeed’ 


would they be in receptive moods for 


that most valuable of all mental ac-- 
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MISS RUTH JULIA HALL 


tivities—meditation under  whole- 
some conditions. 

Miss Hall was born in London, 
England, but has lived in America 
since 1923. Her education was com- 
pleted in England and Europe, as her 
travels have been extensive. She 
studied at the Wiesbaden and Leip- 
zig conservatories and has had a 
varied and interesting catalogue of 
activities. She founded and directed 
a school of music in Florence, Italy, 
and in 1923-24 she made a concert 
tour with Emma Calve. The British 
government commissioned her to 
translate Gray’s book, Italy Under 
the German Sword; two other books 
have been written by her to explain 
her aims in the Florence school. For 
a time she was teaching from 12 to 
14 hours daily. Her grandfather 
William Hall was private chaplain to 
Queen Victoria. Emma_ Calve, 
whose acompanist Miss Hall was for 
some years, calls her “the perfect 
pianiste-accompanist.” She is an ex- 
clusive artist for records on the Am- 
pico. Puccini gave hearty endorse- 
ment to her Italian school. 

Before the season began last Oc- 
tober Miss Hall had her programs 
completely outlined and announced. 
beginning with Program-Music, and 


following with such lecture-recitals 
as: 
Instruments before the piano, the 
modern piano, classic music, roman- 
tic music, modern music, the sonata, 
church music and folk music leading 
to the sonata, the symphony and 
string quartet, history of the ora- 
torio, etc. 

For the programs of the second 
half of the season beginning after 
the holidays, Miss Hall dealt with 
music by nationalities, starting with 


Finnish and Scandinavian, and end- 


ing with two programs of American 
music. 

Here indeed is something New 
York has to offer those who come to 
inspect its activities. It is easy 
enough for any of us to work with 
superb tools—a fine modern organ of 
a hundred registers, a beautiful 
church in a fine residence district, a 
wealthy congregation. That is not 
typical of New York nor typical of 
the New Yorker. The thing that is 
typical, the thing to be proud of, is 
to work with inefficient tools, against 
great odds, and still make a success 
of it. All credit to Miss Ruth Julia 
Hall for forging ahead when the rest 
of us would have stopped short, or 
rather never begun at all. 
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Organistic visitors will find this 
old church on John Street, down- 
town, two blocks east of Broadway. 
And perhaps it would be most whole- 
some if, after dwelling a part of the 
time in the magnificent new River- 
side Church, the visitor did take the 
down-town trip and see what some 
of the rest of New York’s organ pro- 
fession has to work with—and does 
work with without complaint. 


—ADDENDA— 

The advocates of the skyscraper 
plan have won, according to recent 
announcement, and Old John 
Street Methodist is to be destroyed. 
A 19-story office building is to be 
erected, with the first floors de- 
voted to what would appear, from 
the announcement, to be a repro- 
duction, in so far as advisable, of 
the present church. 

On the top floor of the building 
it is proposed to erect a miniature 
Chapel. The present plot is 42 x 90 
but the new building will be ap- 
proximately 62 x 90, occupying 
also the adjoining plot owned by 
the church, upon which at present 
stands a small office building. 


4S 
E. L. MEHAFFEY 
CALVARY M. E., EAST ORANGE 
Tarry with me, Baldwin 
King’s highway, Barnes 
Exalted be thy name, Borch 
Dear Lord and Father, Candlyn 
Peace and light, Chadwick 
Thy word is like a garden, Dickin- 
son 
Still with Thee, Foote 
Oh for a closer walk, Foster 
Lord we implore Thee, Franck 
He that dwelleth, Galbraith 
They that wait, Galbraith 
I have considered, James 
Springs in the desert, Jennings 
Soldier rest, King 
Whoso dwelleth, Martin 
Twilight, Nevin 
Evening and Morning, Oakley 
Lord is my Light, Parker 
Doth not wisdom cry, Rogers 
Great peace have they, Rogers 
Seek Him that maketh, Rogers 
Hark my soul, Shelley 
Saviour when night, Shelley 
Lord is my Light, Speaks 
Like as the heart, Steere 
Saviour Thy children keep, 
Sullivan 
What of the night, Thompson 
Even me, Warren 
Te Deum Bf, William 
The above list is taken from the 
organist’s report of the season’s 
presentations. 























Municipal Recitals: Article 5 


Cleveland — Detroit — Minneapolis 


Two Five-Manuals Bought to Look at, and a Four-Manual 


: ~ That had at Least One Year’s Fair Trial 


ECITALS need to be de- 
fined, sooner or later, in 
any discussion of the 
organ recital field. If we 
are not careful, we find 
ourselves defining as a recital what 
is actually only a prelude to a 
church service, or, worse yet, a 
postlude. We must also face the 
question of whether we are giving 
an organ recital when we play for 
fifteen minutes over the radio. 

T.A.O.’s definition of an organ 
recital would be a program of 
organ music played by one organ- 
ist, before an audience that has as- 
sembled to hear the organist at 
that specific time and place, and 
lasting not less than sixty minutes. 
Obviously if it lasts more than 90 
to 100 minutes it becomes not a re- 
cital but a plague. 





CLEVELAND 

Thus, if we want to hold on to 
such nobility as still remains for 
the organ recital after the on- 
slaughts of the prelude, postlude, 
and radio, we must record another 
municipal or quasi-municipal organ 
upon which lavish sums were spent 
and which is now no longer used 
for recitals. The Cleveland Audi- 
torium organ is pretty largely the 
victim of an architect. 

“This magnificent instrument,” 
writes Mr. Paul Allen Beymer, “is 
badly placed and the soft and 
medium effects cannot be heard in 
the Auditorium. This was due to 
the usual ignorance of the archi- 
tect. As a result, recitals are a 
failure, and the organ is now used 
only for radio and an occasional 
convention or other meeting.” 

The organ is a 5m Skinner ‘pur- 
chased in 1922; it is variously rated 
as of 143, 150, or 160 stops, and as 
T.A.O. has never used the stoplist 
in its columns we cannot say just 
what the exact size of the instru- 
actually is. Mr. Edwin 


ment 





Arthur Kraft gave the first recital, 
but it does not appear that the 
organ was ever used for the bene- 
fit of the city at large, such as the 
Portland (Maine) and Atlanta 
organs were and are. 

During the past season Mr. Vin- 
cent H. Percy as official organist, 
gave half-hour radio programs on 
Wednesdays and Sundays. While 

*Cleveland’s organ may boast of 
being a legitimate five-manual in- 
strument, the fifth-manual idea 
here is probably as always hardly 
more than a publicity trick and an 
organist-obstructor. Innumerable 
organs have been and are being 
built in America today where a 
fifth manual in the console would 
be entirely justified by the pres- 
ence of an Echo Organ or some 
similar division, but where, fortun- 
ately, an eminent organist has been 
in sufficient control to prevent the 
destruction of console convenience 
that invariably attends the addition 
of manuals after the fourth. But 
we cannot forget that municipal 
organs must depend, for their pur- 
chase and enjoyment, upon ele- 
ments of publicity, irrespective of 
what they are. It is better to have 
organ recitals and municipal 
organs than not to have them, and 
if we can use theatricalism in the 
presentations, it certainly is our 
duty to do so. 

Presumably the fact is that the 
politicians of Cleveland scored a 
failure when they dealt with one 
of the finer things of life, for here 
we had an ample appropriation to 
insure as fine an organ as is pos- 
sible to build, and the tax-payers 
who put up the money got the ex- 
treme minimum in return because 
of bungling on the part of poli- 
ticians and architects. They for- 
got that organs are bought not to 
be talked about and bragged about 
but to be played by organists, 
heard by the public, and enjoyed 


by all. 
his money, but he didn’t get that 
other thing any creator of an art- 
product is entitled to, and that is 
a fair show for his finely-wrought 
work. 


The builder probably got 


DETROIT 

Detroit, Michigan, houses its organ 
in a wing of the Art Museum, and 
places it under the control of the 
Art Commission, but it is owned by 
the city and hence is in reality a 
municipal organ. Detroit bought 
its 4-70 Casavant in 1927 and Dr. 
Francis L. York gave the first re- 
cital. During the first year, re- 
citals were given twice a week. 
The Art Commission may know 
canvas and marble but it evidently 
doesn’t know organ playing. For 
lack of intelligent support the fine 
plans of Dr. York came to nothing, 
and though the organ is still used, 
no real recitals can be said to be 
given upon it. 

Mr. Edward C. Douglas writes: 

“How many people, in an indus- 
trial city like Detroit, would go to 
hear Paderewski twelve times in 
one Winter? Answer: A_ few 
music pupils, who might be study- 
ing the numbers to be rendered. 

“T think the plan which Dr. 
Francis L. York started with 
would have been fine, if he could 
have obtained cooperation to carry 
it out. It was, to appoint a muni- 
cipal organist for routine work, 
such as showing the organ to vari- 
ous groups at more or less regular 
intervals, playing for conventions 
that might come to town, etc.; 
then call in outstanding musicians 
from other cities to vary the pro- 
gram for Detroit residents. 

“During the first year about 
forty recitals were given, partly by 


local organists, and partly by 
‘foreigners. Among the latter 
were: Middleschulte, Riemen- 


schneider, Kraft, Andrews, Egener, 
Jennings, Rogers, Bowles, 
Christian. At the Guild Conven- 
tion we heard Courboin. 

“Our municipal organ is under 
the jurisdiction of the Art Com- 
mission, and we probably would 
have none without their help, but 
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they seem to have let the thing 
slide, or rather, are following a 
policy that leaves much to be de- 
sired.” 


MINNEAPOLIS 
This fine Minnesota city also went 
in for “big” things and got itself a 
five-manual organ. Answer: No, 
the organ is not being used now; 
not only is the fifth-manual silent, 
all the other four are silent too. 

The W. W. Kimball Co. in- 
stalled this 5-145 in 1928 and Lynn- 
wood Farnam gave the first recital. 
The first and the last. Another 
city buying something and not 
knowing what to do with it. 
Doesn’t a situation like this, crop- 
ping up in so many American 
cities, cry to high heaven for an 
answering solution furnished by 
the organ profession? When the 
builders make the sale, the most 
difficult part is over; cannot we 
come to the front with our part 
and show our cities how to use 
these fine organs. Cannot we play 
interesting and human music and 
play it well enough so that some 
of the educated citizens and neigh- 
bors will want to come and hear 
us? In church they have to listen 
to us or go to perdition, they think, 
and they prefer to listen. Church- 
going is a moral habit, a religious 
duty. Not so with recital-going. 
Too bad. 

Mr. Eugene Devereaux gives a 
first-hand story of conditions in 
Minneapolis: 

“The city has a very attractive 
auditorium seating 9500, with ade- 
quate stage facilities, well fitted to 
accommodate large gatherings. As 
there was a large instrument in the 
St. Paul Auditorium, they un- 
doubtedly thought it necessary to 
install one here that would not 
only equal but surpass it in size. 
This they undoubtedly accomp- 
lished. Laying aside all thoughts 
of competition in size, it is a 
gorgeous instrument, one of the 
really good organs of the country, 
one which to me would be a joy to 
play, either occasionally or regular- 
ly. 
“The organ is entirely Straight 
with no borrowing or unit work on 
the manuals. The various percus- 
sions, of which there are an abund- 
ance, including a grand piano, are 
playable from several manuals. 
There are a total of over 8000 
pipes. If my memory is correct, 
the organ is entirely under expres- 
sion. There is also a second con- 
sole of the unit type operating 
about twenty sets of pipes. When 
Marcel Dupre was here I showed 
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him this organ and he was de- 
lighted with it. 

“Here in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul we have two fine instruments, 
both ranking among the leading 
organs of the country, and there 
they stand. That is about all that 
can be said about their use. Never 
are they heard to . advantage. 
The one here is used to accompany 
boxing bouts, flower shows, etc. 
Certainly not the highest uses to 
which an organ can be put, but for 
recitals, never. It has been broad- 
cast as the “Mystery Organ” and 
later was announced as being the 
auditorium organ. The playing 
was most mysterious. 

“The rental of the auditorium 
does not include use of the organ, 
an extra charge is made for it and 
usually the party renting brings 
their own organist—usually some- 
one hardly capable of playing a 
two-manual instrument satisfactor- 
ily. As far as I can ascertain there 
has never been any discussion of 
having a municipal organist. 

“T feel that recitals could be 
made successful with an organist 
who knows his business, one who 
spends sufficient time on his prac- 
tise and who can draw up interest- 
ing programs, my ideas of which 
coincide with yours. Real musical 
appreciation among the rank and 
file here is low, but nevertheless at 
one recital given in St. Mark’s 
Church people were standing in the 
aisles, and at another every seat 
was taken; the church seats about 
1,200. Of course, that number 
would be lost in the auditorium. 

“Why it can’t be used is hard to 
say. We have an alderman in our 
congregation and I broached the 
subject to him, offering to donate 
my services for a recital or series, 
either to be free to the public or at 
a small admission charge. I know 
of other organists in the city who 
have made the same offer, but noth- 
ing comes of them. Apparently 
politics must play some part in it 
and probably some of the politi- 
cians think that it will not bring 
any votes, so why bother with it? 

“T believe the auditorium man- 
agers throughout the country have 
a national association which meets 
regularly in convention and I have 
been told that they have agreed 
among themselves to a policy of 
‘thumbs down’ as regards organ 
recitals, considering them _ not 
worth while. If this be true, and 
it would be interesting to know if 
this policy actually has been 
adopted, I imagine it would explain 
the situation; needless to say, it 
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will remain in that condition until 
there is strong agitation from the 
public or some other interested 
source to cause them to reverse 
that policy. It is too bad the pub- 
lic is being denied this privilege. 

“As matters stand here, and I 
suppose somewhat the same situa- 
tion exists elsewhere, no worthy 
use will be made of the organs 
until we can arouse popular inter- 
est, or so impress several influen- 
tial citizens of the community that 
they will press the matter with the 
city authorities. That, I think, will 
have to originate with the organ- 
ists themselves, and you undoubt- 
edly know how hard it is to get 
concerted action. It might be a 
worthwhile subject for discussion 
at one of our conventions. 

“Of course the matter is more 
complicated in the larger cities 
such as this. These huge build- 
ings, expensive to heat, particular- 
ly in this climate, offer a distinct 
handicap. Suppose an organist 
could consistently draw over a 
thousand people to his recitals, 
which would be a goodly number, 
the auditorium would appear so 
poorly filled that the authorities 
would naturally feel the efforts 
were a failure. 

“T wonder if after all a great deal 
of the apathy towards municipal 
recitals may not be laid to the 
American penchant for bigness as 
regards everything; in this case, 
big auditoriums, big organs, big 
crowds. However, I feel that the 
welfare of those who would enjoy 
organ recitals is important—more 
so than those who, for instance, 
enjoy boxing or dog shows. But I 
am afraid we are going to have a 
very difficult task in making the 
authorities realize this. Frankly, 
I am not very optimistic about the 
future of municipal organ music in 
the larger cities with their tremen- 
dous buildings. I hope the day 
may come when more attention 
will be paid to the wants of the 
few, and I shall do all in my power 
to bring that about. When the 
wealthy of a community can be 
shown that a series of organ re- 
citals has as much part in building 
up musical appreciation as a sym- 
phony orchestra, and is far less ex- 
pensive, they can be interested to 
back them; then can we hope for 
a better situation.” 

—MEHAFFEY— 
Ernest L. Mehaffey has been 
transferred from the New York 
City offices of the Estey Organ Co. 
to the home office in Brattleboro, 
Vt. 


































































Program-Building 
By FIRMIN SWINNEN 
A RECITALIST should always 


have something definite in mind 
when making up a program. First 
he is there to make a living out of 
an organ recital, not to show what 
difficult things he can do. The 
difficulties of organ playing are 
understood only by people who 
play a little organ themselves. The 
general public think it very easy 
because the man at the console 
does it so easily. They do not 
realize that this person has spent 
a lifetime and daily grinds of hours 
and hours to make it look easy. 

Secondly, the recitalist is there 
to give the public an enjoyable 
entertainment, not playing too 
much over their heads and not giv- 
ing them bunk either. This does 
not mean that every program 
should not contain at least one or 
two high-class numbers. A _ re- 
citalist should remember that he 
plays for audiences composed of 
musicians and laymen. Both have 
to be satisfied. 

Take for instance my first pro- 
gram. The first number is by 
Bach. Note well that I did not 
select a dry Bach number but one 
of his most brilliant works. 


THE PROGRAM 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Mozart—Minuet D 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Weaver—Squirrel 
Schubert—Ballade 
Liadow—Music Box 
Dvorak—Largo (New World) 
Dvorak—Finale (New World) 


Number two is a nice, clear-cut 
old-fashioned dance, with a display 
of fine solo stops which everybody 
enjoys. 

The third number is a piece for 
musicians, for which real concen- 
tration is required and after which 
the layman might say: “He did not 
use the chimes yet.” By this time 
the musician is more or less satis- 
fied, but the layman commences to 
expect to hear something snappy. 

Here it comes. Number four is 
a group of three pieces entirely dif- 
ferent. Number one is an imita- 
tion of the antics of a squirrel. By 
this time the layman murmurs 
“Not bad.” Still he does not smile 
yet. Then number two of this 
group is played, this time a noble, 
beautiful melody by Shubert. This 
surely must satisfy both layman 
and musician and it also gives the 
recitalist the opportunity to do 
some beautiful coloring and phras- 
ing. The layman, who was a bit 
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disappointed after number three, 
gets here and there a stroke of his 
Chimes. 

The third number of this group 
is the Music Box, a number be- 
loved and known by everybody, 
which gives a chance to the Celesta 
to come into play, and as here and 
there some listener was _ nearly 
asleep after the rather long Bal- 
lade, this wakes him up and wrings 
from him a smile. Even the musi- 
cian smiles a little. 

Now we have a little of every- 
thing. The two closing numbers 
are the Largo and the Finale by 
Dvorak. Everybody likes the 
Largo. Too bad it is announced so 
many times in programs. Six 
times out of ten all that we hear is 
the theme without any develop- 
ment, just carved to pieces. Here 
we hear the Largo without any 
cuts, imitating the orchestral score 
as closely as possible. Everybody 
knows this and can follow it from 
beginning to end. 

As the last number on the pro- 
gram, which should always be a 
big number, comes the Finale. 
With a fine organ these things go 
over big and everybody leaves the 
hall happy, both layman and musi- 
cian having had their share. 

(Note: Mr. Swinnen’s programs 
are given in regular series at the 
University of Delaware and at the 
duPont estate; his interview on 
program matters was given in the 
Wilmington Star.) 


Recital 
Selections 





RECITALISTS marked * have given the 
organ builder credit on the printed pro- 
gram. The same sign is used to mark the 
first number of any program given here- 
with in full, and when it occurs after a 
title it shows that an assisting artist sang 
or played after that number. 

Since space is limited, programs from 
the same recitalist will not be used in con- 
secutive issues. 

Programs intended for immediate pub- 
lication must reach the Editorial Office 
on or before the first day of the month 
preceding date of issue. 

Why not cooperate with “the other fel- 
low” by marking ** any number that was 
a spectal favorite with your audience? 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
*Bach, Prelude D 
Bach, Jesu joy of man’s desiring 
Clokey, 3 Mountain Sketches 
Schubert, Serenade 
Dubois, Toccata G 











Modern Romantic Composers 
*Beobide, Fantasia 
de Falla, Fisherman’s Song 
de Falls, Pantomime 
Enesco, Adagio in Ancient Style 
Bonnet, Ariel 
Dupre, Antiphon on Magnificat 
Bossi, Alleluia 


ALLAN BACON 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
*Franck, Piece Heroique 
Widor, Scherzo, 4th 
Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 
Karg-Elert, in Dulci Jubilo 
Stoughton, Fairyland Suite 
Vesper meditation 
Weaver, Squirrel 
Guilmant, Grand Chorus D 
*Vierne, 3 Mvts, 2nd 
Bach, Be glad all ye 
Stoughton, Aladdin (Arabian 
Nights) 
Wagner, Liebestod (Tristan) 
Vesper meditation 
Buck, Scotch Variations 
*Mendelssohn, Sonata 1 
Maleingreau, Tumult in Praetorium 
Malling, Christ’s Entry 
Stoughton, Isthar 
Karg-Elert, Nymph of the Lake 
Vesper meditation 
Gigout, Toccata Bm 
*PALMER CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
*Guilmant, Marche Religieuse 
James, 2 Mvts., Son. 1 
Rameau, Air Majestueux 
Frescobaldi, Toccata l’Elevazione 
Bach, Passacaglia 
Lemare, Summer Sketch: Evening 
Rowley, Mood Fantasy 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
Widor, Finale (6) 
C. H. DOERSAM 
RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
*Rheinberger, Pastoral Sonata 
Mozart, Andante 
Dandrieu, Muzete 
Schumann, Abendlied 
Guilmant, March on Handel Theme 
Snow, Distant Chimes 
Bingham, Twilight at Fiesole 
Jepson, Les Jongleurs 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Chadwick, Finale, Int., Fugue 
ERNEST DOUGLAS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
*Bach, Prelude Bm 
Bach, Minuet 
Handel, But the Waters 
Tours, Fantasy C 
Reger, Passacaglia 
Lefebure-Wely, Pastorale G 
Maquaire, Allegro (1) 
Vierne, Carillon 
Douglas, Mardi Gras 
Douglas, Legende and Finale 
*ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
*Bonnet, Caprice Heroique 
Rubinstein, Kamennoi Ostrow 
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Gaul, Foot of Fujiyama 
Bizet, Carmen Overture, Intermezzo. 
Jessel, Wooden Soldiers Parade 
Dickinson, Berceuse 
Schubert, Moment Musicale 
Borowski, Finale, Son. 1 
*Widor, Intermezzo (6) 
Wagner, Traume 
Henselt, Love Song 
Schubert, Waltze 
Wareing, Savoyard Chant 
Rachmaninoff, Prelude 
Macfarlane, Evening Bells 
Jenkins, Festivity 
*Bach, Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Wagner, Evening Star Song 
Thomas, Mignon Gavotte 
Beethoven, Larghetto, Sym. 2 
Pierne, Serenade 
Foote, Menuetto 
Kinder, Berceuse 
Hyde, Le Bonheur 
*Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Old Irish Air 
Moskowski, Spanish Dance 
Hollins, Evening Rest 
Dubois, Toccata G 
Karg-Elert, Reed-grown Waters 
Matthews, Cantilena 
Wagner, Lohengrin Prelude 
*Boellmann, Gothic Suite 
Lemare, Romance Df 
Beethoven, Septuor Variations 
Sodermann, Norwegian Wedding 
March 
Tchaikowski, Humoresque 
Delbruck, Berceuse 
Chopin, Military Polonaise 
*Wolstenholme, Bohemesque 
Korsakoff, Song of India 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Faulkes, Minuet and Trio 
Franck, Grand Piece Symphonique 
Bossi, Scherzo 
Wagner, Meistersinger March 
WALTER HANSEN 
MUSEUM OF ART, CLEVELAND 
*Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 
Bach, Aria 
Bach, Sonata 4 
Handel, Siciliano 
Vierne, 3 Mvts., 1st 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Brahms, Herzlich thut mich 
Ireland, Holy Boy 
Mulet, Noel 
Mulet, Tu es Petra 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
MUSEUM OF ART, CLEVELAND 
*Tombelle, Toccata 
Dethier, Andante Cantabile 
Thiele, Theme and Variations Af 
Grace, Reverie on University 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Karg-Elert, 2 choralpreludes 
Reger, Fantasia and Fugue on Bach 
EDWARD G. MEAD 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
*Guilmant, Sonata 1, 2 Mvts. 
Franck, Pastorale 
Vierne, Scherzo (2) 
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Truette, Meditation 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Stoughton, Chinese Garden 
Russell, Bells of St. Anne 
Rogers, March, Suite Gm 
Wagner, Liebestod (Tristan) 
Widor, Toccata (5) 
H. V. MILLIGAN 

RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
*Walther, Choral and Variations 
Clerambault, Prelude 
Du Mage, Grand Jeu 
Arcadelt, Ave Maria 
Marcello, Psalm 18 
Handel, Prelude and Fugue Fm 
Reubke, Adagio and Fugue Fantasia 
Fibich, Paradise 
Vierne, Allegro (2) 

*HAROLD MUELLER 
WESTMINSTER PRESB., SACRAMENTO 
*Vierne, Carillon 
Clerambault, Prelude Dm 
Bach, 3 choralpreludes 
Reubke, Sonata 94th Psalm 
Nevin, In Memoriam 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 
d’Aquin, Le Coucou 
Bonnet, Song without Words 
Bonnet, Rhapsodie Catalane 

LOUIS ROBERT 

PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
*Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Guilmant, Pastorale, Finale (Son. 1) 
Andriessen, Choral Dm 
Marty, A Vos Genoux 
de Pauw, Reve d’Amour 
Bonset, Carillon 
Callaerts, Meditation 
Mulet, Tu es Petra 

C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 

FIRST M. E. WATERLOO 

*Bach, Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Dickinson, Berceuse 
Scholin, Memories 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Boex, Marche Champetre 
Scholin, Sonata Dm 
Liszt, Liebestraum 
Bonnet, Caprice Heroique 
arr. Coleman, Londonderry Air 


‘Clokey, Jagged Peaks 


Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 
O. C. SUTHERN 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAND 
*Mendelssohn, Sonata 3 
C. P. E. Bach, Menuett 
Bach, In dir iste Freude 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Rheinberger, Pastoral Sonata 
FIRMIN SWINNEN 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 
*Wagner, Tannhauser March 
Boccherini, Minuet 
Liszt, Les Preludes 
Lieurance, Waters of Minnetonka 
Liszt, Liebestraum 
Tchaikowsky, Finale Pathetique 
Herbert, American Fantaisie 
*Widor, .-Toccata 
Dickinson, Berceuse 





Bizet, Minuet 

Bach, Passacaglia 

Schubert, Serenade 

Wagner, Evening Star Song 
Lieurance, Waters of Minnetonka 
Swinnen, Storm Fantasia 
*Mendelssohn, Sonata 6 

Toselli, Serenade 

Brahms, Hungarian Dance 6 
Widor, Allegro Vivace (5) 
Korsakoff, Song of India 
Bruneau, Coucou 

Lemare, Andantino Df 
Tchaikowsky, Marche Slav 
*Tchaikowsky, Capriccio Italienne 
Saint-Saens, Swan 

Beethoven, Andante, Sym. 5 
Nevin, Rosary 

Haydn, Clock Movement 
MacDowell, Indian Love Song 
Verdi, Aida Fantaisie 

*Bonnet, Overture Heroique 
Bohm, Still as the Night 
Brahms, Hungarian Dance 5 
Tchaikowsky, Capriccio Italienne 
Bach, Aria D 

Kreisler, Caprice Viennois 
Mendelssohn, Nocturne 
Wagner, Ride of Valkyries 


Choral Concerts 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
WILLIAM H. JONES DIRECTS 
ST. CECILIA CLUB 
The following numbers were sung 
at the 15th annual concert of the 
Club, 15 first and 11 second 
sopranos, 10 first and 8 second con- 
traltos: 
“Invocation St. Cecilia”—Harris 
“Tally-ho”—Leoni 
“Walnut Tree”—Schumann 
“Fluttering Birds’”—Zucca 
“How Summer Came’’—Clokey 
“Moon Madness”—Ferrari 
“In the Mill”—Rebikoff 
“Vasilissa”—arr. Schindler 
“Eu Avan’ Grenadiere’—arr. 
Reynolds 
“Gondoliers Finale’—Sullivan 


HOMER P. WHITFORD 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Light—arr. Gaul 
Adoremus Te—Palestrina 
Pilgrims’ Chorus—Wagner 
Veselym Sertsem—Schedov 
Songs my mother taught me— 
Dvorak 
Galway Piper—arr. Davison 
Steal Away—arr. Manney 
Listen to the Lambs—arr. Dett 
Keep in the Middle—arr. 
Bartholomew 
Dartmouth Undying—Whitford 
Shenandoah—arr. Bartholomew 
Gondoliers Finale—Sullivan 
Mr. Whitford’s Glee Club con- 
sists of 10 first and 10 second tenors, 
10 first and 10 second basses. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Is That So? 


—B) I ARING and seeing may 
> be believing but thev are 
) nothing else. What is ac- 
’ cepted as fact by one group 
is condemned as falsehood 
by another. At the convention 
which has just passed there were 
many organs and many organists un- 
der scrutiny, but if that convention 
was like any of its predecessors any- 
where it resulted in the same old 
differences of opinion, each organist 
making new friends and new enemies 
by his playing, each organ having 
those who thought it was fine and 
those who were sure it was terrible. 


Perhaps an editor gets more of 
this side of human nature than most 
people. He learns one day that 
some new organ somewhere is a 
great failure, and the next day he is 
told with equal conviction that it is 
the finest organ ever built. On page 
637 of this issue we borrow from 
Dr. Stuber’s monthly journal a list 
of fourteen mistakes almost every 
one of us is likely to make. The list 
begins with the error of trying to 
establish an opinion for ourselves. 
I often wonder how many of us have 
opinions upon which we are abso- 
lutely positive. 

An opinion is a serious thing if it 
poses as anything more; most opin- 
ions have the unfortunate habit of 
posing as facts. Is there such a 
thing as a fact? Is there such a 
thing as truth? Dr. Stuber in some 
of his moods will contend that there 
are no facts, no truths; that every- 
thing is relative. I’m inclined to be- 
lieve it that way. 

The Boston Music Hall organ has 
been held up as a great model of 
what organ tone ought to be. The 
first week in August a prominent re- 
citalist and a great builder both told 
me solemnly that the Boston Music 
Hall organ was about the finest or- 
gan in America; I almost accepted 
the statement, not caring much at 






the moment whether it was or not. 
The last week in August an equally 
prominent recitalist, one who has 
heard virtually every important or- 
gan in America, assured me the Bos- 
ton Music Hall organ was tonally a 
total loss, and I believe it. When 
we consider how mankind has re- 
fined itself in the past fifty years, 
how everything about us has grown 
more luxurious, we would be indeed 
foolish to think an organ builder 
long, long dead had better tonal per- 
ception and a finer sense of tonal re- 
finements than our own builders of 
today. 

What is truth? Is there any? As 
Dr. Barnes said in his September 
Editorial, whenever one of us an- 
nounces something as new in organ 
building he will certainly receive a 
half-dozen letters saying that very 
thing was done ten years earlier 
somewhere else. The same thought 
is repeated in the preface to Mr. 
Turner’s excellent article dealing 
with historical subjects—‘‘doubtless 
as true... as most history.” Cer- 
tainly history ought to be true. 
Equally certainly history is by no 
means reliably true. If a Britisher 
wrote a history of the American 
Revolution, Americans could not ac- 
cept it as true any more than Brit- 
ishers would so accept an American’s 
history. Who won the World War? 
The Allies? There are many econo- 
mists and politicians who will not say 
so. If anybody won anything it 
seems to me the Kaiser did; he won 
permanent release from the rigorous 
duties of his office and now has 
nothing in the world to concern him- 
self with but undisturbed peace and 
more luxury than he’ll be able to out- 
live. 


Mr. Milligan started a little war 
of his own, or rather some of his 
guests did when he invited them to 
come in and play a recital on the 
new organ. They said he had no 
right to upset the holy tradition of 
crescendo-shoe placement. Is that 





so? Is the accepted crescendo-shoe 
order worth retaining as a stand- 
ard? I did not retain it when I had 
the chance to get what I wanted. 
True, I changed my mind and the 
builders generously changed the 
shoes. As a matter of curiosity I 
give four versions of the order of 
rotation, from left to right: 

L—C—G—S—EM—R. 

E—L—C—S—GM—R. 

L—G—C—S—EM—R. 

IzE—L—C—S—GM—R. 

The first was compromised on and 
specified, the second I considered 
ideal at that time, the third was the 
revised order finally adopted, and 
the fourth was the order I ultimately 
concluded to be ideal. Now which 
is best? Does anybody know? Mr. 
Joseph W. Clokey uses this order: 

L—G—S—CM—R. 

Mr. Milligan uses this: 

R—SM—G—C—LE. 

And Mr. Doersam, in our present 
pages, declares that this unusual ar- 
rangement caused him not the slight- 
est concern. As time goes on it will 
give me considerable pleasure to dis- 
cover just what the rest of the organ 
profession is doing with the crescen- 
do shoes. Standardized? I worked 
on a famous standardization com- 
mittee a dozen years ago. That’s 
the best way I know of destroying 
a man’s faith in standardization; put 
him on a committee. 

I like Dr. Roland Diggle’s attitude 
about the great truths and facts of 
the organ world. He will give you 
his views as though the whole world 
acknowledges them as right, but if 
you make bold to disagree with him, 
he’ll laugh it off and like you just 
as well. What does it all amount to 
anyway? One way is as good as an- 
other, in most matters. We are hap- 
piest when we do not take life too 
seriously. 

There would be little use for our 
Supreme Court, or any other court 
for that matter, if facts were self- 
evident. Our Supreme Court con- 
sists of the finest legal intelligence to 
be found, yet how rarely do we find 
their decisions unanimous, and how 
often it is but the difference of one 
vote as to whether a decision is af- 
firmative or negative. Funny world. 
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What is truth? Read the current 
open letter from the W. W. Kimball 
Company to the organ builders 
of America. A written contract 
promises the buyer thus and so; the 
verbal promises of the salesmen give 
an interpretation of the written con- 
tract that in reality adds this and 
that as extra values. But the this 
and that never materialize. They 
cannot. Too many purchasers are 
leaving their intelligences out of the 
purchase. They still think the or- 
gan builder is some sort of a philan- 
thropist, or maybe they take him for 
a fool, and expect him to give fif- 
teen thousand dollars’ worth of or- 
gan for only eleven hundred dollars’ 
worth of money. The culprit is by 
no means the organ builder, nor is 
he the organ salesman. Organ sales- 
men are much maligned, but they are 
an industrious, hard-working, in- 
genious set of men without whom 
our factories could not keep open, 
without whom the vast majority of 
organists would have smaller and 
cheaper organs. The criminal in the 
business is the professional organist 
who ought to know better, and does 
know better, but yet who hopes 
against hope that he can squeeze 
more dollars out of an organ than 
he tells his church to put into it. We 
profess to be a world of artists, car- 
ing for quality. But when we buy 
an organ we go out after quantity, 
nothing but quantity; the builder 
who gives the most organ (or the 
most commission) gets the contract. 
The W. W. Kimball Company is 
among those concerns in 1931 who 
begin to realize that the individuals 
within any industry cannot prosper 
if that industry as a whole is de- 
voted to unhealthy practises. 


“I cannot see how good goods, 
honestly made and honestly sold, can 
fail in the long run,” writes Mr. J. 
B. Jamison at the conclusion of a 
three-page letter. Neither can I. 
The sledding is sometimes pretty 
rough, but life is a matter of many 
years and the incidents of a day do 
not count. There is such a thing as 
the closed mind. We all know or- 
ganists who boast that only this or 
that builder alone can build an or- 
gan good enough for him. It means 
nothing other than that the in- 
dividual thus expressing himself is 
defining his own mental limitations 
and professional horizon rather 
drastically. Too bad. The organ 
world is really a large place, and a 
place for men of large minds, large 
sympathies. It’s just as bad to be 
blind to such truths as do seem to 
present themselves as it is to be the 
slave of truths that aren’t true at all. 
A funny world, certainly. 
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FOR COMPARISON 
KIMBALL’S NEW MINIATURE ORGAN 
IN TWO STOPLISTS 
The new organ offered by the W. 
W. Kimball Co. for studio, prac- 
tise, or small-chapel use gives an 
excellent opportunity for advocates 
of Diapason or Vox Humana to 
compare the results of an organ 
built without either. The two 
stoplists presented herewith are 
built on 243 pipes, three registers 
only, in each case; one stoplist is 
unified on Diapason-Gedeckt-Viola, 
while the other is unified on Ged- 
eckt-Viola-Vox Humana. The 
number of registers, stops, bor- 
rows, and pipes is identical in the 
two instruments; there is no differ- 
ence save in the Diapason-Vox 

Humana substitution. 
PEDAL 
16 Gedeckt 
8 Diapason 
Gedeckt 
Viola 
GREAT 
16 Viola tc 
8 Diapason 
Gedeckt 
Viola 
Diapason 
Gedeckt 
Viola 
2 Gedeckt 
Tremulant 
SWELL 
16 Gedeckt 
8 . Diapason 
Gedeckt 
Viola 
Diapason 
Gedeckt 
Viola 
2 2/3 Gedeckt 
2 Gedeckt 
8 (Syn. “Oboe’’) 
Tremulant 
Now let us propose the accomp- 
anying programs and then study 
the two organs and see which af- 
fords the better medium. 








Get Your Share Too 


This magazine is filled with in- 
numerable ideas, covering every 
possible phase of the organ world. 
Some of them are of use to you— 
will make you of greater usefulness 
to your community. Only you can 
judge which ideas they are or when 
they can be of use. But tf you can- 
not find them again when you want 
them, of what use are they? Why 
not keep a little 3 x 5 card index 
file, one card to each subject, and 
on these cards make note of the 
special items in these pages that 
seem especially applicable to your 
work, so that when you need them, 
you'll know instantly where to find 
them again? 




















First PROGRAM 
Wagner, Tannhauser March 
Bach, Cathedral Prelude and 
Fugue 
Liszt, Les Preludes 
Lieurance, Waters of Minnetonka 
Liszt, Liebestraum 
Tchaikowsky, Finale Pathetique 
Widor, Toccata 
SECOND PROGRAM 

Bonnet, Caprice Heroique 
Rubinstein, Kamennoi Ostrow 
Gaul, Foot of Fujiyama 
Bizet, Carmen Overture 
Tessel, Wooden Soldiers 
Dickinson, Berceuse 
Bach, Fugue a la Gigue 
Borowski, Finale, Son. 1 

The first program is founded on 
one given by Mr. Firmin Swinnen 
in the University of Delaware, the 


PEDAL 
16 Gedeckt 
8 Gedeckt 
Viola 
Vox Humana 
GREAT 
16 Viola tc 
8 Gedeckt 
Viola 
4 Gedeckt 
Viola 
2 Gedeckt 
8 Vox Humana 
+ Vox Humana 
Tremulant 
SWELL 
16 Gedeckt 
8 Gedeckt 
Viola 
4 Gedeckt 
Viola 
2 2/3 Gedeckt 
2 Gedeckt 
8 (Syn. “Oboe’’) 
Vox Humana 
4 Vox Humana 
Tremulant 
second by Prof. Rowland Dunham 
in the University of Colorado. In 
each case the programs were given 
not for a class of organ pupils but 
for a general group of persons of a 
good grade of intelligence, yet not 
by any means persons interested in 
music as a science rather than as a 
pleasure and an art. 

Now what can be done with 
these two programs on these two 
organs? Which organ lends itself 
better, point for point, for the play- 
ing, from the standpoint of the 
hearers rather than the player? 
Make out a score board, go through 
each composition section by sec- 
tion, and score adaptability or 
failure for each of the two organs 
in accordance with whether or not 
it supplies the player with a regis- 
tration that will interest and please 
the hearers. What’s the result? 
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The Rangerton Organ 


An Authorized and Detailed Description of Organ-tone 
Produced by Radio Engineering Methods 


Y PROCESSES much too 
complicated for any but the 
dozen or so of our most ex- 
pert radio engineers to un- 
derstand, Mr. Richard H. 
Ranger, an organist residing in New- 
ark, N. J., has completed the de- 
velopment of an instrument that is 
destined to be as difficult to name as 
it was to develop. When Mr. 
Ranger returned from the War 
(with the rank of Captain) he joined 
the Radio Corporation of America 
as one of its experimental engineers, 
and his most noteworthy achieve- 
ment was undoubtedly the perfecting 
of the process of transmitting photo- 
graphs by radio. Having completed 
that task, Mr. Ranger sought a re- 
lease from complete R.C.A. duties 
and since January of the current 
year he has devoted himself to the 
final details of what we shall call 
here the Rangerton Organ, remain- 
ing a consulting engineer to the 
R.C.A. in picture transmission. 

On June 14th Mr. Charles M. 
Courboin joined Mr. Ranger in a 
program of music on the Rangerton 
Organ, broadcast over a national net- 
work of stations, and the new instru- 
ment was thus formally introduced 
to the world, direct from the home of 
its inventor. 

By courtesy of Mr. Ranger I vis- 
ited his home, heard the Rangerton 
Organ under his fingers, and played 
it myself. I shall begin my descrip- 
tion at the console end, and carry on 
until the technical waters become too 
deep for me. 

First, the console at a distance 
looks precisely like any normal organ 
console. This example happens to 
be of two manuals and pedals, of the 
usual compass; there is no reason 
why it could not be a four-manual 
organ just as easily. The principle 
is limitless in its application; in 
reality, I believe it is more truly 
limitless than the normal organ. 

When we come to examine the 
stop-tongues we note that the instru- 
ment seems to be built on the unit 
principle, with the same stops avail- 
able on each manual and on the 
pedals. But these stops are com- 
pletely independent and in a sense 
are entirely different from the cor- 
responding stops in a unified organ. 
In the Rangerton Organ the tones 
are built up separately, even if the 
stop-tongue has the same engraving. 
On the unit organ if we draw the 
same stop on two manuals and play 








the same chord at once on both, we 
get no more tone than if only one 
hand were playing; but on the 
Rangerton Organ if we do the same 
thing we get twice the volume. 
There is no borrowing whatever in 
the ordinary sense. 


In this first example Mr. Ranger 
has, for his own convenience, and 
perhaps also by technical choice, 
ignored the usual Diapason, Me- 
lodia, Dulciana, Trumpet nomen- 
clature and used instead a system of 
Roman numerals, figures, and letters. 
We begin at the left, on the Great 
stop-tongues, with the Roman num- 
eral I on five successive stop-tongues 
from left to right, each repetition be- 
ing slightly smaller (in the size of 
the engraved figure) than the preced- 
ing one. These five stop-tongues 
represent five combinations of 
dynamic strength of one and the very 
same fundamental 8’ tone. Thus the 
fifth to the right might represent the 
pianissimo tone, valued at one; its 
left-hand neighbor would then repre- 
sent, in Mr. Ranger’s arbitrary 
scheme, just twice as much volume; 
and the fifth leftward, the one at the 
extreme left, is five times as loud as 
this one we have chosen to call 
pianissimo. The tone quality of 
each of these is exactly the same— 
scientifically made identical, which is 
more than can be done with an or- 
gan pipe. One of the vast advan- 
tages of the Rangerton principle of 
tone-production is that it can be con- 
trolled absolutely in any and every 
possible phase. 

Very well then, we have begun, 
let us say, with five fundamental 
strengths of a fundamental 8’ tone 
which sounds, to my ears, more like 
a clear flute-tone than like any other. 
We shall return to this later. Any 
tone worth listening to must be com- 
posed of its fundamental or prime 
tone and some of its upper partials 
or harmonics. As we all know, the 
first upper-partial tone is the octave, 
the second is the twelfth, the third 
the fifteenth, etc. Now Mr. Ranger 
does in his Rangerton Organ exactly 
what I believe should be done in 
every large organ; he places a com- 
plete set of the first few upper par- 
tials at the direct disposal of the or- 
ganist, and again gives him five vary- 
ing dynamic strengths of each of 
them. There are, in this first ex- 
ample, four of the upper partials 
thus available; there is no reason 
why there should not be more, ex- 
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cepting that the higher they go, the 
less useful they are in coloring the 
fundamental tone. 

So there we have our palette of 
colors—rather, the*pal€tte is the set 
of 61 keys on the manual and the col- 
ors themselves are*the fundamental 
tone and its upper partials, each rep- 
resented in five dynamic strengths. 
And every organist knows the rest. 
We begin with the prime tone, and 
attain thus a flute quality; then we 
add upper partials as we like and 
gain an astounding variety of tone 
colors, particularly effective in the 
string and wood-wind imitations. 

This same endless variety is ob- 
tained also on the second manual, 
and. on the pedal too if we want it. 
We can get string tone on one 
manual and a flute or oboe or any- 
thing else we can mix on the second 
manual. One manual of the Ranger- 
ton Organ is no more interfered 
with by the other manual than in the 
normal organ we all play. 

Thus far I have described only the 
known organ-tone effects. In this 
the Rangerton Organ can hardly do 
anything that cannot be equally well 
done by the usual organ. But let 
us mention a few of the things the 
Rangerton can do which no other or- 
gan has ever yet been able to do. 

First we have a set of twelve sup- 
plementary stop-tongues, placed 
somewhat as the Double-Touch stops 
of the unit organ. Each is given a 
letter of the music alphabet—C. C- 
sharp, D, D-sharp, etc. - When this 
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Rangerton Organ is finally com- he 
pleted, an organist may turn the sin 
pages of history back to the pre- all 
Bach era, pick out a piece of music sal 
written for any true-tempered scale, De 
touch the corresponding stop-tongue thi 
on the Rangerton and immediately | 
play that piece of music in a key that no 
is tuned to perfection in the true int 
scale of that key instead of the out- no 
of-tune equal-tempered scale we sal 
have grown accustomed to in the Or- fe 
gan. Or he can play a piece of ‘ 
modern music in the true scale, mere- O1 
ly by a touch of the corresponding ca 
stop-tongue. The entire organ can an 
be instantly re-tuned merely by wl 
touching a stop-tongue. What a joy th 
to a tuner’s heart. Pipes cannot do 
such miracles; it takes electricity to fe 
do the impossible. a 
By developing an especially care- th 
ful technic an organist may play, ca 
for example, a note on the Oboe, one gi 
on the Violin, and one on the Flute, de 
all with the same hand and on the cé 
same manual at the same moment. CC 
Or, repeating the same three-part tk 
chord, but developing his technic so g 
as to vary to an infinitesimal degree oO 





the sequence of attack on each note, 





et 
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CONSOLE OF THE RANGERTON ORGAN 


he can play three independent but 
simple melodies on three tone colors, 
all with the same hand and with the 
same chord. The unit organ with its 
Double-Touch is able to approach 
this effect, to a very mild degree. 
Either the bass note or the treble 
note may be automatically turned 
into a solo voice against the other 
notes at the moment played on the 
same manual, thus attaining the ef- 
fects of the Melody Coupler and the 
Bass Coupler; only in the Rangerton 
Organ we go a step in advance and 
can make that melody line follow 
any note in the chord we choose, 
whether top, middle, or bottom. The 
thing is uncanny in its possibilities. 
True sforzando and pizzicato ef- 
fects are limitless on the Rangerton. 
They can be as mild and delicate as 
the finest orchestral work, or they 
can be so exaggerated as to be 
grotesque. They can be turned into 
delightful percussive effects. If we 
can imagine the piano and the organ 
combined in one tone, we have it in 
the Rangerton. It produces true or- 
gan tone, but it has the singing fade- 
out of the piano. This effect, as al- 
ready developed in the Rangerton, is 





most charming. It is something un- 
known in all the other realms of 
music instruments. 

The effect of a percussive attack 

can be gotten in equal perfection 
with the effect of the approach-type 
of attack. The tone can either be- 
gin with a slight ping, or it can cre- 
scendo. itself gently but quickly into 
existence. 
- Of Tremulant effects there is no 
end. There are two Tremulants pro- 
vided; one varies the pitch of the 
tone, the other varies its intensity. 
Either can be used at will. In ad- 
dition there is a speed regulator by 
which the organist while playing can 
vary the speed of Tremulant pulsa- 
tion to suit his own taste. The 
Tremulants too may be controlled for 
a melody-note only, while the other 
notes are perfectly steady ; and it can 
be applied with pizzicato or fade-out 
effect—it is heard prominently as the 
note or chord is played, but it imme- 
diately sings itself away in a delight- 
ful fade-out. 

Then there is the device by which 
the organist can, after he has select- 
ed his ground-tone and desired 
upper-partials, so reinforce one par- 
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ticular partial that it will dominate 
the whole tone and change the effect 
completely. 

It would be as easy to write a true 
picture of a magnificent sunset for 
the benefit of a blind person as to 
try to adequately describe the tone- 
variation possibilities of the Ranger- 
ton Organ to one who has not heard 
it. All I can hope to do is to record 
a few of the bare facts of the 
achievements already made. Now 
for my understanding of the techni- 
cal means by which these effects are 
achieved. 

The music-room need house only 
the console—a very small one at that 
—and a dozen loud-speakers tucked 
away in a convenient cupboard, 
closet, or corner. All the rest of the 
equipment may be moved out to the 
garage (as Mr. Ranger has done— 
no doubt due to the persuasive 
powers of the inventor’s long-suffer- 
ing wife) or over to Philadelphia, 
Kansas City, or Siam if we want. 
It doesn’t take much room, either. 

We begin with a set of twelve 
tuning-forks, one to each note of the 
low octave. That’s all the tone-pro- 
ducing machinery there is. Yet these 
tuning-forks are not entirely the 
tone-producing elements, but rather 
the pitch-controlling elements that 
act upon the radio elements that in 
themselves constitute the true tone- 
producers. The rest is wires—wires 
and brains. It’s all electricity but 
the tuning-forks. Electricity fur- 
nishes the crescendo when we oper- 
ate the crescendo shoes. There 
isn’t any crescendo chamber to open. 
It’s merely applying more electricity 
or less. The Tremulants are not air- 
manipulators. There is no air in the 
organ at all. They merely apply elec- 
trical energy in the precise manner 
Mr. Ranger wants them to. Mr. 
Ranger joined the signal corps in the 
army ; he has always been interested 
in radio, and his interest has grown. 
For the benefit of a more complete 
technical record I shall quote from 
Mr. Ranger himself. He spent three 
years in preliminary experiments and 
tests, and then started work in earn- 
est on January Ist, 1931. Mr. 
Ranger says: 


“An alternating electric current, 
rising and falling at a regular rate, 
will pull the diaphragm of a loud 
speaker in and out and thereby pro- 
duce an audible note of the same 
period as the electric vibration. 
Single notes may be thus produced 
easily; the hard part consists in 
playing any one of many notes or 
several at the same time, and doing 
it in such a smooth and accurate 
manner as to produce real music. 
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“Coincident with the first develop- 
ments of the telephone, the thought 
was given that music could be pro- 
duced through the same medium. 
But the first to give it serious atten- 
tion was Thadeus M. Cahill, who in 
the early part of this century de- 
veloped to a high state the produc- 
tion of electric music through the 
medium of alternating currents and 
telephone receivers. His Tel-Har- 
monium was certainly a marvel of 
the time. He labored under the 
handicap of not having at hand the 
much later development of good loud 
speakers and, particularly, amplifiers. 
Therefore considerable energy was 
of necessity required in the original 
alternating currents which he gener- 
ated. 


“Another extensive development 
took place, around 1911, of the 
Choral-Cello which made use of the 
piano sounding-board and strings to 
resound to the alternating currents. 
But it was the invention of the three- 
electrode vacuum tube by Dr. De 
Forrest which brought in new possi- 
bilities in this direction, reducing the 
initial power requirements. Dr. 
Miller made use of the oscillating 
properties of the vacuum tube as an 
alternating current generator to 
supply the original electric alterna- 
tions for music production. The 
Westinghouse Company extended 
the idea. 

“Theremin raised the electric 
vibrations of the vacuum tube to 
radio frequency rates, and then 
brought them back to the lower audio 
frequency by the heterodyne and de- 
tection principles, so well known in 
the radio art. The Rangerton Or- 
gan has concerned itself more with 
the handling of the alternating cur- 
rents after they have been produced 
than it has with their actual genera- 
tion. In fact several different 
methods of tone alternating current 
production have been used inter- 
changeably in this work with prac- 
tically equal results. 

“The first problem in producing a 
musical note is to insure its purity 
and constancy. This has been done 
in the Ranger development by re- 
ferring the note to the constancy of a 
tuning fork, although the tuning 
fork itself is not used for the pro- 
duction of the tone. It serves as a 
matter to hold the generated tone to 
the absolute true pitch. This devel- 
opment came out of the extensive de- 
velopment of the use of tuning forks 
in maintaining the rigorous con- 
stancy required in the transmission 
of pictures by radio. Twelve tuning 
forks, each vibrating at exactly the 
right frequency, set the low bass oc- 
tave for the tempered scale, so gen- 
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erally established in music of today. 
The notes above this low fundamen- 
tal octave are then multiples of the 
original twelve; thus it is the setting 
of the original twelve that controls 
absolutely every note to the highest 
one in use. The range is from thirty 
cycles to eight thousand a second. 
The movement of the loud speaker 
in and out may be easily seen for the 
very low vibrations, and it is actual- 
ly as much as a quarter of an inch. 
The higher frequencies fortunately 
require much less energy to produce 
a piercing effect, so that much smal- 
ler movements of the speaker dia- 
phragm are necessary for them to 
accomplish their purpose. 

“Having established a complete set 
of eight octaves of basic tones of 
which there are ninety-seven in nurn- 
ber, it becomes necessary to get them 
to speak when and only when they 
are needed. A regular organ console 
was built to specifications for this 
work, two manuals and pedal, to- 
gether with the usual stops by means 
of which tones of different character 
may be played at will. From the 
small electric contacts on these keys, 
wires lead to one-half of a garage in 
the back yard. (The other half of 
the garage is still capable of holding 
the car.) Here these wires are led 
to small relays. A relay is a magnet 
which will in turn draw up contacts 
to turn on many more and in some 
cases larger currents. This part of 
the work is by far the most detailed 
and important of the present devel- 
opment. A note must come on 
smoothly without scratching and 
clicking like machine guns. Retarda- 
tion coils make the current build up 
smoothly and slowly in the amplifier 
circuits. But before they do build 
up, all the initial contacts will have 
been made which assign the compo- 
nent alternating currents which will 
be necessary for a particular type 
motor connected through to that 
given amplifier. One amplifier is as- 
signed to the production of a single 
note played by this instrument. 
There are eleven amplifiers now 
available; more will be added; so 
eleven separate and distinct notes 
may be played each with its asso- 
ciated loud speaker, with no two 
crossing into the other so as to modu- 
late it and destroy some of its truly 
musical characteristics. 


“The selection of these amplifiers 
by the notes played makes almost a 
thinking machine out of the instru- 
ment. The first note played at the 
console will be assigned to one ampli- 
fier and associated loud speaker. The 
second note played, no matter where 
on the console, high or low, will go 
to a different amplifier and loud 
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speaker; and so on. If notes are 
played together, the selection pro- 
ceeds from highest C on the key- 
board to middle C, and from lowest 
C to middle C. This gives the possi- 
bility of special emphasis on the 
highest and lowest notes played if 
this is desired. These notes are 
usually the most important in music. 
“So when any note is played on 
the console, a relay operates to con- 
nect the proper alternating currents 
associated with vibration frequency 
of that note, connects them to an 
amplifier, and operates that amplifier 
to build up the note smoothly and 
shut it off quietly when the note is 
released at the console. All of this 
happens, of course, in periods ap- 
proaching a twentieth of a second in 
duration, but small as the entire 
value of time is, it is sufficient to 
make the difference between me- 
chanical sounding and true music. 
“Now there are stops on the con- 
sole by means of which the character 
of any note played may be altered. 
If a smooth flute tone is desired, the 
connection is very simple, as this note 
requires only the single fundamental 
alternating current whose period cor- 
responds to the vibration pitch of 
that given note. So a single alternat- 
ing current is connected to that 
amplifier. If a Diapason note is de- 
sired, which is the foundation of all 
organ music, this simple fundamental 
tone must be augmented by about 
half as much more of the current 
vibrating twice as fast as the funda- 


mental. This corresponds to the note ° 


an octave above the fundamental, but 
it blends with the fundamental so 
smoothly that it is only when special 
attention is directed to its presence 
that it can be identified. But the 
firmness of the resulting note is in- 
stantly recognized. If more bril- 
liance yet is required the addition of 
other frequencies, two, three or more 
octaves above the fundamental, may 
be added. These overtones are the 
usual upper harmonics of musical 
tones. 

“Tf a wood-wind tone, such as the 
Clarinet or Oboe, is wanted, it be- 
comes necessary to add harmonics to 
the fundamental, which are not 
straight octaves above the fundamen- 
tal but are odd multiples of the fun- 
damental, such as the third harmonic, 
meaning a rate of vibration three 
times the fundamental. Supposing 
that middle C is sounded, for ex- 
ample, the third harmonic will cor- 
respond to the vibration rate of G, 
an octave and a half above the fun- 
damental C. 

“All of these harmonics may be 
mixed with the original tone, or in 
fact they may be combined even 
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without the fundamental tone; but 
they will give the impression that 
they belong to the fundamental tone 
as they are derivatives of the funda- 
mental; the ear assumes that the 
fundamental is there. 

“The facilities of all these fre- 
quencies are at the disposal of the 
player, who, seated at the console, 
may use the stops as the colors on 
his palette to paint the desired tone 
picture. 

“Tt takes over forty thousand 
wires to make these things possible. 
Of course, the majority of these 
wires only run a matter of a few 
inches, whereas some run the dis- 
tance from the console to the garage. 
Their complexity arises in the num- 
erous repetitions rather than in the 
complexity of any one circuit. The 
possible variations in tone color are 
so vast as to be practically illimitable. 
A new player seated at the instru- 
ment often produces a tone entirely 
different from what others may have 
produced. But there is a regular 
sequence to the selection of the quali- 
ties, which does not make of it a 
matter of chance. 

“In addition to the regular organ 
tones other quite unique effects may 
be obtained. For example, the piano 
percussion tone may be duplicated, 
not only with the same characteristic 
tone as the piano, but with any char- 
acteristic tone the player may desire. 
The same fading out of the tone 
after striking may be had for any 
desired color. Not only may the fad- 


ing of the tone be gradual, but it may - 


be given a tremolo as it fades out to 
a final constant value. This gives 
a pleasing Chimes effect. The 
Tremulant may likewise be varied 
both as to rate and extent, at the will 
of the player. Also it may be 
brought in and out while playing in 
much the manner that violin player 
performs. 

“The intensity of the tones may be 
varied selectively, so that the high 
ones may be accentuated against the 
low. All of these effects are obtain- 
ed electrically, there are no wooden 
shutters involved. The loud speakers 
are all placed in a doorway in the 
back of the hall. 

“This organ is all set up in a mini- 
mum of space, the console need be 
nothing more than the necessary 
space for the keyboards. The loud 
speakers are placed in a door, and the 
amplifier and relays may be either 
in the garage or the basement. No 
reconstruction of a house is needed 
for such an instrument. 

“The intensity has purposely and 
necessarily been kept to a low point 
for such a small house. But tests 
have been made showing that the 
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tone will easily fill a cathedral. The 
low tones are particularly effective 
in their true musical character. 
There are one hundred vacuum 
tubes involved, but their life is very 
long in the rather light use to which 
they are put. 

“Organists have approached the 
instrument with scepticism, but have 
been coaxed away from it after a 
couple of hours of its intriguing 
melodies. Stokowsky says: ‘It has 
limitless possibilities and great pres- 
ent achievement.’ It delivers its 
melody to the broadcasting stations 
without the need of a microphone, 
eliminating one step in this transfer. 
It will grow in performance as the 
skill of the engineer and the skill of 
the player together, with undoubted- 
ly the development of a new type of 
musical composition are all brought 
into more perfect accord.” 

Mr. Ranger himself rather con- 
siders that the Rangerton Orzan may 
begin its usefulness as an accessory 
of the present organ we now play. 
What it can do with the tones gen- 
erated is a marvel. The present ex- 
ample. the only one built to date, 
bases its fundamental 8’ tones on the 
flute quality which, to my mind, is a 
disadvantage in practical music; but 
since it would be easy enough to 
change this feature of it, we cannot 
justly criticize the instrument on that 
score. If the inventor will carry on 
from this point and develop not a 
smaller example, as he at present 
seems to contemplate, but a larger 
example, one equipped with string 
tone, and perhaps Diapason tone, 
with some reeds also, even if these 
are but composites produced from 
the “flute”-quality fundamental, it 
secms to me he will then have the 
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foundation of a truly musical instru- 
ment, and one of limitless possibili- 
ties. 

Then too, to make it a practical 
musical instrument, there must be a 
vast number either of fixed pistons 
or synthetic stop-tongues which will 
enable a player, whether or not ac- 
quainted with the instrument, to 
command at once, and _ without 
errors, certain known 8’ fundamental 
tones which the normal ear already 
accepts as beautiful, thus avoiding 
the unfortunate circumstance of 
bringing down on the instrument it- 
self criticism belonging to the player 
instead. In other words, the player 
must be able to mix these unusual 
and unexpected tone-colors for him- 
self, but he must also have at his 
command some fool-nroof founda- 
tion colors upon which to rely when 
his own imagination is on the wane. 
Given these t hing s—exceedingly 
simple, compared to what Mr. 
Ranger has already achieved—I be- 
lieve there is no limit to what the 
Rangerton Organ can and will do. 

Just as there was a new market 
for the submarine and the airplane, 
with no damage to the cruiser and 
automobile markets, so also do I be- 
lieve the Rangerton Organ will 
create a new market for itself and 
not in any way rob the organ or 
piano or orchestra of their establish- 
ed markets. 

And let us not forget that this 
genius, Richard H. Ranger, is an or- 
ganist. He will bring added fame 
and repute to our struggling profes- 


sion. 
So : 


—YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO— 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co. are building 
a 4-58 for Martin Luther Church. 
The instrument is to be equipped 
with two consoles and so built 
into chambers that its tone can be 
heard at will only in either of the 
two auditoriums desired at the 
moment, with a console in each 
auditorium; the console in the 
smaller auditorium controls only 
the Pedal, Great, and Choir. 

Besides having the advantage of 
complete expression the instru- 
ment has the versatility of a uni- 
fied Dulciana on the choir, an ex- 
cellent family of reeds distributed 
over the four manuals, and a Harp 
on the Great and Choir, and Chimes 
in the Echo. There is a full com- 
plement of five crescendo controls. 
There are to be 28 couplers and 23 
combons, and, following modern 
practise, a Tremulant is supplied 
for selected registers on the Great. 
The specifications call for some ad- 
ditions at a later date. 



































































The A ppeal of Quality~ 


The child that stumbles over an agate marble and a ten-carat diamond will 
pick up the marble and pass the diamond. The subway change-booth atten- 
dant, the ribbon-clerk, and your boot-black will choose the tabloid and the 
latest murder-story for their topic of the day. You can’t teach a worm not 
to live in mud and like it. 


Some things in the organ world can be done over-night, a snap of the finger 
and it’s over. Other things will not be fully accomplished for another half- 
century—and by that time those of us still in the van-guard will have already 
set a new ideal for ourselves and our profession; the ideal we strove so mightily 
for in 1931 will be a back-number for us in 1981. 
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Now there are worms that like to have homes in the mud, ribbon-clerks who 
would be bored to somnolence by the Scientific American. You can’t sell 
them an organ or a Sonata by an American, and we can’t sell them advertis- 
ing space in THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, nor even a subscription. We're proud 
of it, are you? Would you rather supply marbles for children, or can you be 
happier by supplying an art-product to which you can give your name, upon 
which you can spend all your time—even to that ultra point where increased 
excellence no longer brings increased monetary reward? 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST was founded on such measure of super excellence 
as was possible to achieve in 1918. It is aimed at a nobler independence now, 
a higher idealism, a keener truthfulness not shackled by any ties that bind 
to any sector or segment or part of the organ world. THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST has no propaganda to preach. It has no dogmas to uphold, no pet 
builders, publishers, players, or groups of players to champion. 


What happens to a man or a cause or an organization when it plays no favor- 
ites but tries within the limitations of human nature to be honest, selective, 
servicable, and in a wholesome measure assert a constructive leadership in its 
realm? 








What happens? The parasites go elsewhere for food and rayment. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST aims at that degree of honesty and leadership 
that can neither be called finatical nor bragadocial. Want to be a part of it? 
The long-haired Professors neither advertise in nor subscribe to. THE AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIST. We do not consider them when selecting and editing our 
materials. 











And advertisers in THE AMERICAN ORGANIST do not need to appeal to the 
mind of the worm when preparing their copy. They know the diamond won't 
be ignored in preference for the agate marble. 
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Palmer Christian 


“His skill throughout was nothing short of astonishing, and 
he was justly rewarded by a delighted audience. 
Such organ playing as Mr. Christian delivers 
has done much toward making organ 
recitals more popular.” 








(From a review in The Musical Courier covering Mr. Christian’s 
appearance with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Chicago.) 


Management: Bertrand LaBerge Concert Management, 250 W. 57th St., New York 

















Concerning Organ-Avrchitects Fees 


A condition that has been growing increasingly damaging to the 
art of organ building has reached such proportions that, as a 
result of informal conferences at the recent A.G.O. Convention, 
the undersigned have been prevailed upon to make this state- 
ment: It is their opinion that— 

The fee for the services of a competent Organ Architect, in 
the design and finishing of an organ, should in no case exceed 
2% of the cost of the organ, plus any necessary traveling ex- 
penses of the Architect ; that fee should be paid by the purchaser, 
with no additional fees or commissions of any kind whatever 
from any other source. The percentage stated is a maximum and 
should be materially smaller for the design of a large organ. 

The undersigned announce that their services, individually 
or jointly, are available to organ purchasers on that basis. 


WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus.Doc. EMERSON L. RICHARDS 
1104 S. Wabash Ave. Guaranty Trust Building 
Cuicaco, ILL. ATLANTIC City, N. J. 























S$. DUNSTAN’S 


College of Sacred Music 


In affiliation with Brown University, the College offers a course 
leading to degrees of A.B. and Mus.Bac. The course is designed es- 
pecially to meet needs of students desiring careers as church choirmasters 
and organists. The College has at its disposal all the facilities of Brown 
University, including Pembroke College for Women; all academic work, 
such as English, modern languages, History, Science, etc., will be done 
in the regular University courses. The College will offer courses in 
Musical Theory (Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, Fugue, Form); Impro- 
visation; Organ-Playing; Organ-Construction; Chamber-Music; Choir- 
Training and Organization; Sunday-School Music; courses in the History 
of Music; Hymnology and Plainsong; Liturgics; Theology, the Bible, the 
Psychology of Worship and Worship-Forms; Pageantry; Church Art and 
Architecture. In the chapel of the College students will have opportunity 
for laboratory work in actual service- playing, under expert criticism. 
Demonstration work in choir and voice training will be provided through 
the Choir-School of the College, and the two professional choirs main- 
tained by the College. 


For fuller information and catalogue, address 
The Rector, REV. WALTER WILLIAMS, 84 Benefit Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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—LEST WE FORGET— 
As our Frontispiece at the opening 
of the season we present a charm- 
ing amateur snap-shot of the late 
Dr. Lynnwood Farnam. The 
photo was taken some years ago 
when Dr. Farnam was theoretically 
on vacation at the home of friends ; 
even a two-manual and_ pedal 
harmonium was quite sufficient to 
lure him away from other recrea- 
tions, and we find him here, doing 
that which he most of all delighted 
to do. 

Dr. Farnam claimed genius only 
for being able to work hard. Let 
all who aspire to follow in his place 
apply themselves with equal dili- 
gence—if they can. 

—ORCHESTRAS— 

“T think we ought to discourage 
the orchestra idea. An amateur 
orchestra would be anathema. 
Churches that are wealthy enough 
to afford a good orchestra will cer- 
tainly have a fine organ—and a real 
organ accompaniment will be vastly 
more effective than one played by 
a half-baked orchestra. 

“Even professional orchestras 
usually play church performances 
indifferently ; they know too much 
to do anything for the organist and 
they are lazy. I think all the so- 
called big productions I have heard 
in New York and elsewhere, when 
they had an orchestra of symphony 
men, resulted in a sloppy perform- 
ance. The chorus, organ, and or- 
chestra were at sixes and sevens 
most of the time.” 

For the first time, a composer 
of international fame tells the truth 
about it. 








A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Junior Choirs 


Helps and Suggestions 


By Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Vosseller 


$1.00 net postpaid 


An attractive pamphlet, 7 x 10, 28 
pages, packed full of detailed sug- 
gestions for the help of those who 
want to organize a new, or put 
new life into an old, junior choir. 
The booklet begins at the very be- 
ginning and carries through to the 
climax. It is a summary of the 
results of a life-time of experience 
in managing and developing chil- 
dren’s choirs. A practical book, 
written to give practical help to 
the organist in the actual business 
of developing a children’s choir. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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KQHHERE WAS contrast be- 
m2 tween the marvellous 
2) headquarters in Riverside 
BW, Church and the two “of- 

ficial” hotels. Interna- 
tional House at least had the ad- 
vantages of being nearby and 
economical. After four nights in 
one of the cubicles euphemistically 
termed bedrooms in International 
House, I felt like the impecunious 
organ mechanic checking out of a 
Chicago Y.M.C.A. who admitted 
he had stopped at an institution 
where the cells had been smaller 
but he had never before been 
asked to pay for doing so. 

It was but a step across to the 
lovely atmosphere of Riverside 
Church, whose stained-glass win- 
dows, partly hidden behind lacey 
carved stone, probably have no 
equal in this country. What a 
dream of a place to listen to organ 
music. 

Monday night’s reception gave 
the usual first opportunity for the 
visitors to do what they most like 
to do—argue, discuss, and get ac- 
quainted. I often wonder why 
organists should come great dis- 
tances at serious sacrifices of time 
and money to hear their confreres 
in recitals which they know they 
could play better, and listen to 
long papers which they can read 
with greater profit and less ex- 
pense in the organ journals. 

The exhibition of phonograph 
music, reproduced by loud-speak- 
ers, was difficult to evaluate ac- 
curately because punch was being 
served and the delegates exhibited 
the bad manners of constant con- 
versation. It sounded exactly like 
the stuff any of us can get from 
our phonographs and radios. 
Powerful financial interests have 
forced this on the motion-picture 
theater public, and it is not un- 
reasonable to expect them to make 
the effort to force it on the 
church. 

I can’t help but feel that the av- 
erage congregation would rather 
listen to a sour note from a tenor 
now and then, than to be forced 
into a phonograph program on the 
arguments of its conceded techni- 
cal accuracy. If it be otherwise, 
we would appear to be ministering 
to a class of people who are not 
what we have always believed 
them to be in elementary taste and 
culture. Certainly the average 
music-committeeman would not 


care to look at a loud-speaker on 
Sunday morning; the average so- 
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prano would be more pleasant to 
look at. That’s one argument in 
favor of the present system. 

The reader is referred to T.A.O. 
for September where he will find 
the full program of the conven- 
tion. 

Dr. Sykes and Prof. Dunham 
stressed the choral end of the or- 
ganist’s work. The City’s most 
representative newspaper gave 
space to the convention only in a 
lengthy quotation from Prof. Dun- 
ham’s talk on the opening day and 
Dr. Erskine’s remarks about com- 
posers of the future at the closing 
banquet. 

In Mr. Doersam’s recital the 
magnificent Hook & Hastings or- 
gan displayed a_ solidity and 
grandeur, particularly in the Pedal 
Organ, that are superb. This new 
organ was extensively discussed 
both by Mr. Milligan and myself 
in T.A.O. last month. Mr. Doer- 
sam gave authoritative but con- 
servative readings to the classics; 
his Bach and Franck were very 
fine, though my own taste would 
dictate more poetry in the B-minor 
Chorale. The Finale, done with 
pronounced brilliance, made one 
wish the recital had been much 
longer. 

Luncheon was typical of organ- 
ists. One hundred took the 
trouble to indicate their intention 
to come, and three hundred came. 
This would tax even a first-class 
hotel; but I would not use that 
term for the institutions chosen as 
official. After two hours, some 
food of a sort was forthcoming. 
I suppose this showed the differ- 
ence between organ builders and 
hotels. Hotels give only what 
they get paid for, or less. 

In the meantime Dr. Dickinson 
had been kept waiting to deliver 
his lecture. He displayed many 
original photographs on the screen 
and his most interesting talk was 
marked by several angles not cov- 
ered by the books devoted to or- 
gan history. 

Mrs. Dickinson’s compelling and 
inspirational lecture on the uni- 
fied service was illustrated by the 
Kremlin Art Quintet, an organiza- 
tion of church singers of the first 
water. Against such sincere, vivid, 
inspiring leadership as Mrs. Dick- 
inson’s, phonograph music could 
gain no headway in a thousand 
years. To me her talk was the 
high point of the convention, and 
so it was to many others also. 
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If those who heard Mrs. Dick- 
inson do not have a greater re- 
spect for their art, for their part 
of the service; if they are not in- 
spired to think more deeply into 
the meaning of their work and its 
effect on the congregation, then 
they just can’t be reached. It was 
worth coming a thousand miles to 
hear Mrs. Dickinson’s message and 
get its inspiration. 

Evening found us at St. George’s 
where the Austin Organ Co. have 
what I believe is their masterpiece. 
What a gorgeous instrument on 
which to play a recital or a church 
service! Mrs. Elliott played with 
sureness and apparent ease, in 
spite of the necessarily somewhat 
complicated console. 

One of the biggest thrills I re- 
member having in organ recitals 
was furnished by Mr. Eigen- 
schenk’s opening Grand Choeur 
Dialogue by Gigout. After an- 
nouncing the subject on the chan- 
cel organs, he repeated with the 


, full gallery organs — magnificent 


and thrilling beyond words. <A 
noble theme anyway, but just 
written for St. George’s organ! 
And for Mr. Eigenschenk to make 
it perfect! Another exhibition of 
perfect style was his playing of the 
Haydn Clock Movement. Surely 
here we had the answer to the ques- 
tion of the future of the organ re- 
cital. 

A cordon of motor police ac- 
companied the delegates in the 
chartered busses for a tour of the 
city’s organs. Even without Sen- 
ator Richards (at the moment in 
Germany; he had heard there was 
a stop in some organ somewhere 
over there which he did not have 
in his Atlantic City organ—and 
that would never do!) the busses, 
assisted by the escort, went 
through red-lights pretty much as 
a bootlegger’s funeral would do. 
The crowd of about 400 was well 
handled by Miss Whittemore and 
Mr. Sammond. Only one who has 
tried to keep such a crowd together 
on tour can know what that means. 

The Pilcher Organ in the Sec- 
ond Scientist is a fine instrument. 
To meet the needs of the church it 
is a bit subdued, with the reeds 
kept back, but with a fine, solid 
Great ensemble and dominating 
Pedal. I consider it _ ideally 
adapted to its purpose. Of Mr. 
Volkel’s playing we have not space 
to talk; the tour brought forward 
so many organs and organists, and 
was aimed at a study of organs 
rather than of organ playing. I 
shall pass over much highly inter- 
esting organ playing without the 
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liberty of paying the compliments. 

Next came the visit to Dr. Far- 
nam’s church—a place of glorious 
achievements and hallowed memo- 
vies. The 20-year-old Skinner, re- 
viewed at length in these pages, 
was, as Dr. Farnam left it, one of 
the most effective organs of its 
size in the world. Mr. Weinrich, 
rich in the Farnam heritage, is the 
logical and a worthy successor, as 
nearly as may be found. Farnam 
will probably never have a real 
successor in every respect. 

In St. Bartholomew’s where ex- 
pense is no object, they have per- 
mitted the Skinner Organ Co. to 
make several enlargements from 
time to time, for the production of 
a church organ as nearly perfect as 
one is likely to hear in this mortal 
life. The smoothness of build-up 
and cohesion are remarkable, and 
Mr. De Tar’s work, musical to the 
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nth degree, was something to listen 
to. 
As there was still time for my 
own discussion of tonal design, it 
was decided to present it in the 
precincts of St. Bartholomew’s, in- 
stead of in conjunction with the 
following event. I had to explain 
that my remarks were not pre- 
pared with the prospect of being 
delivered in any such place, but 
both those who could hear me and 
those who were too far back in the 
vast auditorium sat patiently 
throughout my explanation of how 
to save the nickels in the purchase 
of a $5,000 organ. This had cer- 
tain elements of incongruity in that 
marvelous, gold-lined church. 
Luncheon proved more enjoy- 
able than at the Shelton the day 
before, though again crowds ap- 
peared unannounced. The high 
point in attendance was reached 








said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Subscription Credits 


are aliowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. . 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in the world and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


pee 


Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 


along strictly professional lines. 





! Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 
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Awe 


All of this means you. If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you than be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
Success for all, failure for none. 
for each other, none for himself alone. 


The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, New York 


ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 
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Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 

Send a _ subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 


Each 
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that day, probably the high-point 
in convention history—with the ex- 
ception of the day Rodman Wana- 
maker gave a complimentary din- 
ner some years ago in the Phila- 
delphia store. A free feed will 
draw more organists than a free 
organ recital. 


In St. Patrick’s Cathedral we 
heard next the Kilgen organ, al- 
ready described in T.A.O. After 
the lapse of a few years, to me it 
sounded more magnificent and stu- 
pendous in effect than when I first 
heard it. 

Mr. Charles M. Courboin was ap- 
pealed to in a last-minute sum- 
mons, because of a change in plans 
which prevented the program as 
announced, and he graciously con- 
sented, as he has done before. He 
announced as his medium the 
whole Franck Grande Piece Sym- 
phonique, but his friends are en- 
quiring of him how he happened 
to take on the Finale in B-flat. If 
anyone can make a large organ 
sound even larger, it is Mr. Cour- 
boin—imposing, compelling, and a 
showman, always in the best sense. 
I presume there is no bigger nor 
more magnificent Pedal Organ in 
this country. 

In Temple Emanu-El we found 
a fine Casavant victimized by an 
over-dose of acoustical engineer- 
ing. The auditorium, with a fabu- 
lous amount of gold-leaf, is so 
thoroughly padded, for the benefit 
of the speakers, that any music pre- 
sented in it is almost ruined. To 
be sure, this is fine for the clergy, 
but it is an inexcusable hardship 
on both the congregation and the 
music portions of the service. 
Acoustical engineers are a worse 
pest to organ builders than the or- 
gan architects ever were. The fact 
that Mr. Federlein was willing to 
unblushingly announce that he had 
taken only 45 minutes to prepare 
for his demonstration, is conclusive 
evidence in favor of confining my 
remarks to the organs and ignoring 
the organ playing. It would seem 
that when any member of the fra- 
ternity has the honor of being in- 
vited to play for several hundred 
of his fellows, he is running un- 
necessary risks in failing to pre- 
pare for the event. 

In St. John’s Cathedral the 1909 
Skinner is still as successful in 
making inspiring church music as 
it was almost a quarter of a cen- 
turv ago. The Solo Tuba, when I 
heard it in 1909, made the most 
profound impression on me. Mr. 
Smythe demonstrated some of the 
tonal features in an improvisation, 
(Continued on page 630) 
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Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed capies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

CHURCHES OF FRANCE by Arms and Arms, $20.00: Not a neces- 
sity, more valuable than that—a luxury! For those who want to know 
the real spirit of the French organ music they play—for that music 
was in turn inspired by these magnificent old churches of France; 
9 x 12, 179 pages of text, 51 etchings and drawings on 102 insert pages. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN by Wm. H. Barnes, $7.50: 
The finest description of the modern organ and its mechanical fea- 
tures that has ever been attempted; 7% x 10, 341 pages, 146 illustra- 
tions. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 8%, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;’’ 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 7 x 10, 423 pages, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, “a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 
in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 

MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ ‘“‘stops” by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to 
organists: 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

_ PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 

son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative materials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 


(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Arthur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wit2a child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 

RACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put inte print in the past decade; pamphlet 9% 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12. 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for -finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All of them formerly pub- 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; real musical values; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, origina) 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy. 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quartcr-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week: 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 

BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautiful 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
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RIVERSIDE ORGAN 

SOME SIDELIGHTS BY ONE WHO HAS 
PLAYED THE ORGAN 
After having spent a summer as 
guest organist in Riverside Church, 
New York, becoming thoroughly 
familiar with the unusual features of 
the console built for Mr. Milligan, 
Mr. Charles Henry Doersam of 
Columbia University was asked the 
following questions, to which he re- 
plied as noted. 

Q. Does the Milligan arrange- 
ment of Register Crescendo at the 
left now come natural for you so 
that you can find it without confu- 
sion? A. Quite simple. 

Q. Do you think Mr. Milligan 
has a right to thus have a console 
built as he wants it? A. A perfect 
right. 

Q. Did the placement of the 


ganists everywhere 
favor the Hall Or- 
gan for its heautiful 
tone, resonance, re- 
sponsiveness an 

ease of control. No 





Interior Christ Lutheran Church 


HARMONIOUS... 


This cut shows an interior view of Christ Lutheran Church, 
Hazelton, Pa. This magnificent church, erected at a cost of 
$500,000, is one of the outstanding church edifices of the Key- 
stone State. These harmonious surroundings provide a magnifi- 
cent setting for the beautiful new Hall Organ, with three 
manuals, which was recently installed therein. Over 1,400 per- 
sons were present at its dedication. The organist of this church, 
who is Miss Chlora Fey, a musician of note, has since had a 
three-manual Hall Residence Organ placed in her home. 
is a tacit endorsement by Miss Fey of the Hall Organ. Or- 
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Register Crescendo bother you at all 
when the organ was new to you? 
A. Not in the least. 

Do you find organs so much 
standardized in any particular that 
any variation whatever, of this na- 
ture, is a real trouble to any con- 
cert organist worthy the name? A 
Every organ has its own individual 
problem, and must be studied before 
attempting to give a recital. It is 
simply a question of knowing your 
organ before playing in public. 

Q. If you had some fad of your 
own, were organist of a_ great 
church that was buying an organ, 
would you feel free to have the con- 
sole and organ built as you wanted 
them? A. Yes. © 

Mr. Doersam further comments: 

“To enlarge upon the above 
queries, let me say that the Register 
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Crescendo does not play an impor- 
tant part in my work; I use it to 
build up a climax, after I have ex- 
hausted my combination pistons; I 
could almost dispense with it. How- 
ever the introduction of the scheme 
as found on the Riverside organ, 
namely a series of stations whereby 
the Crescendo can be restricted at 
the will of the player by the adjust- 
ing of a series of buttons, is a new 
idea to me, and I would say one 
that greatly enhances the value of 
the Crescendo. 

“In the playing of the Riverside 
organ this summer, I have found this 
particular restricted Register Cres- 
cendo quite a valuable aid, especial- 
ly in quickly -securing the proper 
balance in accompanying the choir; 
that is, where it is necessary to make 
a quick change from a soft passage 
to a mezzoforte, forte, or visa versa. 
I believe Mr. Milligan uses this a lot 
in his work, and it is therefore quite 
natural that he should want it where 
it can be used with ease. In my own 
work during the season, I play three 
organs every week, all different; ac- 
tions, pedal boards, arrangements of 
shoes, stops, etc., etc., etc. 

“Does it not all resolve itself 
down to the point where the organ- 
ist must know perfectly in his mind 
the scheme of each instrument be- 
fore he begins to play? I do not be- 
lieve that standardization of organs 
to any great extent will ever come 
about unless we have standardized 
humanity, and let us pray that that 
never comes. It would be as futile 
as standardization interpretation of 
music. Surely the delightful feature 
of music interpretation is its flexi- 
bility; many interpretations of the 
same composition, and who dare say 
which is the correct one?” 

Mr. Doersam’s remarks show 
that organs are not yet. standard- 
ized, or should we say petrified? 
Progress is still possible, 
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various parts of the pipe. There 
is real information in this book. 
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(Continued from page 627) 
not playing any set compositions, 
and then the visitors were invited 
to stroll around the gigantic struc- 
ture. 

Thus in one day the visitors were 
in two great cathedrals, and two 
of the country’s most magnificent 
and famous churches. If the New 
Yorkers thought it unnecessary or 
uninteresting, outsiders certainly 
thought otherwise; even I myself, 
though thoroughly acquainted with 
all the organs visited, found it ex- 
ceedingly interesting to make the 
tour. 

Mr. Ross’s organization demon- 
strated the reasons for its prestige 
in the realm of forgotten choral 
masterpieces. 

Thursday began with a visit to 
the Campbell studios to hear the 
Welte Organ. It is thoroughly 
Kimball in both mechanism and in 
tonal aspects; we heard some de- 
lightful Farnam records. This 
studio organ is supposed to assist 
in closing big business deals; cer- 
tainly a most mellowing mood can 
be created by its soothing music. 

The Skinner in Old Trinity was 
demonstrated by Mrs. Lockwood. 
The results were alike complimen- 
tary for organ and organist; there 
are many who consider this one of 
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the finest products of its builders, 
and those who consider Mrs. Lock- 
wood one of the finest of players— 
without concession or apologies by 
saying women organists. 

Many took advantage of the free 
afternoon to go shopping or see 
the city, while a congenial group 
of us went to inspect the Rangerton 
Organ, fully described in these 
pages. 

In the evening at St. Thomas’ 
we heard another Skinner and the 
extremely talented Mr. Tietjen, 
pupil of Dr. Noble and product of 
the choir school of the church. 
Even at his youthful age he is al- 
ready entitled to be considered, in 
many ways, one of the fine organ- 
ists of the world. His program 
was shared with Mr. Crawford, 
representing the Canadian profes- 
sion. At the banquet we were to 
discover that Mr. Crawford shines 
as delightfully as an after-dinner 
speaker as he does as organist. 
His Scotch dialect is inimitable. 

The annual election enthusiasti- 
cally retained Mr. Milligan for the 
third year as president and gave 
him a fine group of supporting of- 
ficers. He not only has the faculty 
of getting things done efficiently, 
but he says and does the right 
thing at the right time, and his 
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position of influence in New York 
City brings to the Association some 
values it cannot otherwise hope 
for. 

Mr. Leet of the Aeolian Com- 
pany gave an address that should 
be printed, for reference and study 
by all organists. Senator Richards’ 
absence in Europe brought me 
again into the speakers’ list, and I 
had to hold the fort all alone in 
behalf of organ architects—in spite 
of the presence of so many distin- 
guished builders. Among the 
builders, there were the quiet and 
genial John Austin ; Norman Jacob- 
sen, of Hook & Hastings; Alfred 
Kilgen; Wallace Kimball of the 
Chicago office; the elder and junior 
William E. Pilchers; Ernest M. 
Skinner, with his pertinent  re- 
marks and witty comments; Frank 
Taft, of the Aeolian Co. 

Perhaps the most valuable fea- 
ture of our conventions is this mat- 
ter of meeting old friends and mak- 
ing new ones. Certainly it is for 
me. I was kept busy shaking 
hands with those who had read 
my book. 

The Estey Organ Co. was rep- 
resented in the playing of its organ 
recently installed in one of the pub- 
lic schools. The instrument now, 
after the developments recently 
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Recitals at the 


Church of the Holy Communion 
New York, Season 1931-1932 








October 4- 5 
11-12 
18-19 
25-26 


January 3- 4 
10-11 

17-18 

24-25 

31-Feb. 1 
April 3- 4 
10-11 
17-18 
24-25 


Eight Bach recitals, presenting in 
complete form the ‘‘Orgelbuchlein” 


Ten recitals, including the five 
organ symphonies of Vierne 


Eight recitals, including the com- 
plete organ works of Brahms 
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achieved in the factory on the 
Claremont organ, seems in no way 
prophetic of what the organ world 
is to discover in the Estey Organ 
of the near future. 

Another rare treat of the conven- 
tion was Father Finn’s lecture and 
the demonstration of his Medieva- 
lists. ‘Those who know, said the 
Medievalists never sang better than 
on this occasion when they were 
demonstrating some of the points 
made by Father Finn in his lecture. 
To hear music so well sung makes 
a convention distinctly worth 
while. 

The most eminent speaker on 
the program was Dr. John Erskine, 
whom Mr. Milligan most fittingly 
introduced. 
Erskine’s enjoyable and inspiring 
remarks was based spontaneously 
on what Mr. Milligan had said in 
introducing him. His contention 


tl | 





The burden of Dr. ° 
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that men are versatile not because 
of genius but by having tasks 
thrust upon them and having the 
courage to set themselves to prepa- 
ration for and accomplishment of 
the assigned tasks, can hardly be 


_ applied to the speaker himself; his 


record as author, pianist, business 
man, patron of the arts “and doing 
superlatively well in all these ca- 
pacities,” points to an ample supply 
of native genius. Dr. Erskine 
earlier in the day had been elected 
an honorary member of the N.A.O. 
Mr. Barth’s demonstration of his 
own invention, the quarter-tone 
piano, brought to light many in- 
triguing effects, but at times it 
seemed to my ears also that some 
of the effects were distressing. His 
piano is in reality a double piano, 
one superimposed upon the other 
and tuned a quarter-tone apart. 
The music written for this in- 
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strument is written in two colors, 
red being used for the upper key- 
board. Widely-spaced intervals 
such as sixths sound quite well, but 
to my ears the thirds were unpleas- 
ant. Of course it requires a spe- 
cial technic to play the instrument ; 
much thumbing is done, downward 
from the upper kevboard. We 
should have paged Archer Gibson 
for that. 

There was keen discussion of 
the quarter-tone piano, but the 
whole matter was_ typically 
summed up by Mr. Skinner with 
one of his simple, hard-hitting 
questions, when he asked Mr. 
Barth, “But do you like it?” 

Mr. Barth replied that one had 
to be educated to it in order to ac- 
quire the taste but that he himself 
did like it very much. 

This piano demonstration was a 
queer ending for a convention. 
What had already been presented 

ad insured success and made the 
convention the finest held to date 
-——as naturally it should be with 
the unlimited resources available 
in the first city of our land. 


AS 
—PHILADELPHIA— 
The press reports 91 musicians on a 
walk-out in the Stanley-Warner cir- 
cuits, including the organists. The 
yearly contract had expired and a 
new agreement had not been reached. 


—THEODORE STRONG— 
Theodore Strong, recitalist for KPO 
and the Pacific Coast network, gave 
a program Sept. 12 in the Christian 
Science Home, San Francisco, two 
recitals in the Fifth Scientist there 
Sept. 24 and 25, and plays in the 
Civic Auditorium Oct. 12. This 
winter Mr. Strong will give special 
lessons in service playing. 
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RADIO-ORGAN-ORCHESTRA 
STRAIGHTENING OUT A FEW LITTLE 
DETAILS OF LIFE 
I read with a great deal of interest 
Firmin Swinnen’s “Diet” article and 
agree with him that, given an organ- 
ist of his ability, with the organ and 
environment with which he works, 
his diet would be about right for the 
patient. But we must remember 
that this situation is unique and can 
be found nowhere else in the world. 

I am afraid I did not make myself 
clear. I did not intend to draw a 
comparison between an organ and a 
radio. What I did contend was that 
the radio had made familiar to mill- 
ions just the sort of music that Mr. 
Swinnen talks of; that this music 
had been performed magnificently by 
such organizations as the New York 
Philharmonic, the San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Rochester and other first class or- 
chestras; that the average music 
lover who had heard such music in 
this way was bored to death when he 
heard the same music played on an 
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organ, I do not care how fine the or- 
gan or how brilliant the player. 

My point in saying “I heard a 
poor benighted chap play Finlandia 
and Mr. Lemare do the Lohengrin 
Prelude” was that had the one play- 
ed, shall we say the Maitland Over- 
ture, and Mr. Lemare do, say No- 
ble’s Solemn Prelude, the listeners 
would not have been able to com- 
pare the performance with one they 
had heard by an orchestra the pre- 
vious day; and at the same time the 
performers would have been build- 
ing an appreciation for real organ 
music, which we must all agree is an 
acquired taste and can never have 
more than a limited appeal. 

Heaven forbid that I should judge 
anything by what I hear over the 
radio, but we have to admit that it 
has, in its national broadcasts of or- 
chestral music, done a wonderful 
piece of work, and I for one would 
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For the advancement of Church 
Music in general, and Hymn- 
Singing in particular, the De- 
partment of Church and Choral 
Music has prepared for gratis 
distribution a series of Pamph- 
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The latest booklet, “Hymn- 
Singing and Hymn-Playing,” by 
Dr. Peter Christian Lutkin, is 
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rather hear such a concert over the 
radio than the finest organ recital | 
have ever heard, where the program 
contained 50% arrangements. Giy- 
en a program of real organ music, 
it is quite another thing; I’ll take a 
recital by some of our finest recital- 
ists before the finest orchestra in the 
world. 
—Ro.anp DIGcLe 
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—JESSE CRAWFORD 


The noted feature organist of the 
Paramount Theater, 
City, has been engaged for a two- 
year period of broadcasting in 


New York 








recital- 
in the 
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“Played with authority and 
feeling’ —“to be commended 
for playing Bach, no less for 
the way he played it.” 

WHITE PLAINS DAILY PRESS 
(Opening summer series at West- 
chester County Center) 
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daily programs over WEAF and 
WJZ from the Wurlitzer in the 
Paramount Theater. The recent 
advertising of that theater has 
broken from the long-established 
rule and no longer includes Mr. 
Crawford’s name. 


—DEVEREAUX— 
Eugene Devereaux has been ap- 
pointed to St. Bartholomew’s, 
White Plains, N. Y., where he has 
the advantages of a new church 
and a mixed chorus; the organ is 
a 8m Skinner. Mr. Devereaux sub- 
stituted for Mark Andrews at the 


Congregational, Montclair, this 
past summer. 
—RICHARDS— 


Senator Emerson Richards sailed 
late in August for another tour of 
organ-inspection abroad. 
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—BAYREUTH— 

“The spell of Bayreuth will last 
for a long time. Such perfection 
in details can only be found here. 
It is marvelous to see what they 
accomplish and I am absolutely en- 
thused.” Thus writes another 
“master of detail,’”—an American 
organist famed for the perfection 
of his own attention to those 
minute details which alone make 
the real artist—Dr. William C. Carl 
of New York City, founder and di- 
rector of Guilmant Organ School. 


—NOTICE— 
It is with deep regret that for the 
first time in its history this mag- 
azine is forced to set a higher rate 
of subscription on organists in 
some particular English-speaking 
section. 

When our American congress 
passed its indefensible tariff regu- 
lations some years ago it was in- 
evitable that other countries would 
retaliate sooner or later, and the 
Canadian government is quite jus- 
tified in its action. But that action 
imposes a tax of 60c a year on a 
T.A.O. subscriber in Canada, 
which in turn entails additional 
clerk-hire costs in our subscription 
department, making it imperative 
that hereafter subscribers in 
Canada pay a subscription rate of 
three dollars. 

We regret this exceedingly, but 
our beloved politicians have forced 
the step. 


Joseph W. Clokey 
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ST. JOHN CATHEDRAL 
NOTED NEW YORK CHURCH CHANGES 


THINGS MUSICALLY 

On Sept. 6 the men of the choir of 
the Cathedral of St. John, New 
York, presented, as a token of 
esteem and affection, a wrist watch 
to Mr. Frederick R. Smythe who 
had been leading tenor of the Cathe- 
dral choir for a dozen years and 
who, in May 1930, was called upon 
to substitute for Dr. Miles Farrow 
as choirmaster on occasions when 
Dr. Farrow was not able to officiate. 
When the choir returned from va- 
cation, in full force in September 
last year, Mr. Smythe became acting 
choirmaster and organist, a post he 
filled so eminently well that the men 
of the choir presented him with this 
token of affection and respect. 

Though devoting all his time to 
the music of the Cathedral, in the 
capacity of vocalist, Mr. Smythe 
proved himself, to the surprise of 
many, an accomplished church or- 
ganist also. He has been singing 
at the daily services for some years, 
and assisting in the training of the 
choir for these services. For Mr. 
Smythe, primarily a vocalist, to as- 
sume the duties of organist and 
choirmaster in one of our great 
Cathedrals and carry out his tasks 
with the success that has been 
acknowledged to him during the 
past year, is just cause for affection- 
ate recognition by his fellow chor- 
isters. 

Sept. 13 Mr. Smythe acted in that 
capacity for the last time, as Mr. 
Channing Lefebvre, formerly assist- 
ant to Dr. Farrow at the Cathedral 
and at present organist at Old 
Trinity where the present Bishop of 
the Cathedral was for a long time 
rector, began duty at St. John’s on 
Sept. 20. Mr. George Meade, tenor 
at Old Trinity and acting as assist- 
ant organist to Mr. Lefebvre, will 
play at such services as necessary in 
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the latter’s absence. Mr. Smythe 
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to the choir schools of Grace Church 
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statement on page 559 of September Specialist in Boy Voice Training eo 
T.A.O. that St. John’s Cathedral has Orgnutet-Ghetemanter Serge 
the only truly adequate choir school Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y. Bach, 
in New York City incorrect, pointing Rheinbet 
Dethier, 
rar Schumat 
Clarence Dickinson || | D>»ssy 
MARSHALL BIDWELL MUS. DOC. a 
‘ ubois, 
Concert Organist CONCERT ORGANIST *Wolste 
"i e Organist and Director of Music, The Brick D b is 
First Presbyterian Church Church and Union Theological Seminary; ubois, 
Director of the School of Sacred Music Brahms. 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa of Union Theological Seminary. ollins, 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City Saint-S: 
Mrs. J. H. Cassy W illiam Ripley Dorr ¢ } 
A.A.G.O. . 
j , St. Luke’s Church, Long Beach 
Organist-Director, — wis C 
epresentative 
Park | 
First Baptist Church The Hell Ones Came ar 
Organ Department, pone 
South Methodist Universit sued, a 
rn ae J | Palos Verdes Estates, California GRANI 
CHARLES E, CLEMENS Rowtanp W. Dunnam 
Mus. Doc. ; F.A.G.0O. . Org 
Professor of Music Emeritus Recitals — Instruction 
Western Reserve University Organist and Director of the Fi 
a Se. Cleveland, Ohi College of Music ul 
1719 East 115 St., Cleveland, io University of Colorado 
RECITALS — INSTRUCTION Boulder, Colorado A 
— eae 
Grace LEEDs Darr _ Frederic Tristram Egener si 
Organist & Director of Music Mus. Doc. Visiti 
St. Mary’s Church, New York City ORGAN RECITALS 
Instructor : . St 
Greater N. Y. Federation of Churches Organist-choirmaster 
a ee Welland Avenue Church 
Studio: . Bandmaster, Lincoln Regiment 
19 Perry St., New York City St. Catharines, Ont., Canada Cor 
St. John’s Colony 
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—WE PREDICT— 

We predict that by 1933 another 
of our municipal organs will have 
been silenced by the city that owns 
it and pays the salary. “Sign arm- 
istice on organ music,” says the 
newspaper headline. “The public 
always is wrong; it has no dis- 
criminating taste,” says our valued 
correspondent, forgetting that we 
should not undertake to play for 
the public then if we are not will- 
ing to deliver what it pays for. 
“A truce in the argument over the 
organ selections has been signed,” 
the newspaper story continues, 
“by the leader of those who 
thought the organ music was too 
heavy.” The organist’s published 
statements include the thought that 
“there are some selections, such as 
jazz, which are beneath the dig- 
nity of a concert organ.” Are 
there? We predict that one more 
municipal organ will soon join the 
ranks of the discarded. 


PARVIN TITUS 
(City not given) 
*Guilmant, 2 Mvts., Sonata 3 
Bach, Minuet 
Rheinberger, Vision 
Dethier, Prelude 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Debussy, Little Shepherd 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
Dubois, Marche Triomphale 
*Wolstenholme, Sonata a la Handel 
Dubois, Chant Pastoral 
Brahms, Rose Breaks into Bloom 
Hollins, Spring Song 
Saint-Saens, Adagio, Sym. 3 


Sulzer, Sarabande 

Mendelssohn, Allegro, Son. 4 
*Widor, Marche Pontificale 
Franck, Grande Piece Symphonique 
Clokey, 2 Mountain Sketches 
Noble, Elizabethan Idyll 

Bonnet, Ariel 

Schubert, Ave Maria 

Davies, Solemn Melody 


A Program-Note 

GASTON M. DETHIER 

SCHERZO 
Mr. Dethier, pianist, composer and 
organist, born in Liege, Belgium, in 
1875, came to the United States in 
1894. At present he is head of the 
organ department of the Institute ot 
Musical Art in New York City. This 
Scherzo is a typical Dethier com- 
position—sprightly and __ beautiful. 
It possesses freshness of invention, 
excellence of construction and genu- 
ine appeal. We do not know of a 
composer of organ music who has 
written in a more poetic style than 
Gaston Dethier—Tuomas H. WeEs- 
BER. 
HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 

RIVERSIDE CHURCH—NEW YORK 
“Lovely Voices of the Sky’—Harris 
“Behold the Days Come”’—Woodward 
“Night is Far Spent”—Milligan 
“Before the Heavens”—Parker 


Frederick W. Goodrich 


Organist and Director of Choir 
Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception 
PORTLAND OREGON 











A Program-Note 
GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


CARNIVAL 

This number is an excerpt from 
the composer’s suite, Rural Sketches, 
and is an interesting example of con- 
temporary descriptive writing for 
the organ. It humorously portrays 
the usual small town Carnival with 
its parade, and Oriental instruments 
calling our attention to the entice- 
ments of the side show. The band 
leading the procession evidently con- 
tains a badly damaged bass horn, but 
blares forth with undiminished en- 
thusiasm and a fine disregard for 
nuance.—HoMER WHITFORD. 

HAROLD .SCHWAB 
ALL SOUL’S—LOWELL, MASS. 

“Prepare Ye the Way”’—Garrett 
“The Shadow of Thy Wings’—Andrews 
“Turn Back O Man”’—Holst 
“Everlasting Light”’—West 








Ray HAstTInGs 
Mus. Doc. 
Organ Recitals 
Instruction 
Official Organist 
Philharmonic 
Auditorium 
Los Angeles, 
California 

















A. LESLIE JACOBs 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 

















(. Harold Einecke 


Organist and Chotrmaster 
Park (First) Congregational Church 
4-manual Skinner 





GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 














Huco Goopwin 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell lowa 


ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 


Sixth United Presbyterian 
Church 


Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 























KENNETH EPPLER 
Mus. Bac. 


Organist- Musical 
Director 


First Presbyterian 
Church 


Auburn, N, Y. 











ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 


Asst. Professor of Music 
New York University 
Organist, Fifth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York City 
Asst. Conductor of New York 
Oratorio Society 
Address: 


2265 Sedgwick Ave. Apt. 6E, N. Y. C. 
Sedgwick 3-9645 


Harriet S. Keator 


Organist and Director of Music 


St. Andrew's M. E. Church 
New York City 


Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings 
Visiting artists assisting 
































J. Henry FRANCIS 
Visiting & Consulting Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

St. John’s Churck, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Director of Music, 
Charleston Public Schools. 
Conductor, Charleston Choral Club. 
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Paut E. Grosn 


Mus. B. 
Organ—Piano—Composition 


Grove City College 
Grove City, Pa. 

















WaLTerR B. KENNEDY 


Organist and Choir Director 


First Presbyterian Church 
Oakland, California 
Kimball 4-67 





























































Great 
Britain 
by 
Dr. ORLANDO 
MANSFIELD 


O ficial 
Representative 























Organ performances have been 
somewhat scanty. The recital, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, July 1, by Dr. 
Stanley Marchant, attracted such a 
numerous audience that a desire has 
been expressed for further perform- 
ances. The program, perhaps not 
altogether too wisely, was confined 
to original organ music—no arrange- 
ments, unless a Handelian concerto 
can be so called. The offering was 
devoted to the Organists’ Benevolent 
League. 

At Westminster Abbey a festival 
service has been devoted to the 
works of Dr. John Blow (1648- 
1708), organist of the Abbey from 
1669 to 1680, resigning in favor of 
his illustrious pupil, Henry Purcell, 
and resuming his former position in 
1695, after Purcell’s death. Unfor- 
tunately, of Blow’s 14 Services and 
over 100 anthems, only a very few 
have yet been published. 

Amongst recent organ renovations 
may be mentioned Chichester 
Cathedral, undertaken by the builder 
of the instrument, Hele, of 
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Plymouth; and the historic organ in 


St. James’ Church, Bristol, by 
Vowles of that city. This organ, as 
reconstructed in 1824 by Dr. Ed- 
ward Hodges (1796-1867), who was 
sometime organist of Trinity 
Church, New York, was the first in 
Great Britain to have the correct 
CC manual and CCC Pedal compass. 
As my readers are probably aware, 
Dr. Hodges returned to England on 
account of ill health in 1863 and died 
in Bristol in 1867. 

An effort is being made to t1aise 
$20,000 for the restoration of the 
organ in Southwark Cathedral, an 
instrument erected only 30 years ago 
in the church in which Dr. Madeley 
Richardson officiated prior to his re- 
moval to America in 1909. At 
Windsor Walker & Sons are to clean 
and overhaul the 4m in the King’s 
private Chapel, an instrument which 
has two consoles and can be played 
from the chapel or from the adjoin- 
ing banqueting-hall. 

Although my necrology this month 
includes but one name, that name is 
one well-known and admired in 
every part of the organ world. I 
refer to William Wolstenholme 
whose death, at the age of 66, took 
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place in London on July 23rd. After 
losing his sight at a very early age, 
Wolstenholme was sent to the Col- 
lege for the Blind Sons of Gentle- 
men, at Worcester. Here he tre- 
ceived lessons from Dr. Done, 
cathedral organist; Sir Edward [I- 
gar, then at Worcester, taught him 
the violin and afterwards acted as 
his amanuensis when Wolstenholme 
successfully essayed the examina- 
tions for the degree of Mus.Bac. at 
Oxford in 1887. From this time, 
for about 15 years, Wolstenholme 
occupied, in his native Lancashire 
town of Blackburn, the organ posi- 
tion held from 1831 to 1836 by that 
great English organist and com- 
poser, Henry Smart. Here, in the 
90s, I often met Wolstenholme and 
his devoted sister then acting as his 
amanuensis. In 1903 he became 








G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 
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Carx F. MUELLER 
Organist and Director of Music 


Central Presbyterian Church, 
Montclair, N. J. 

















Organist at Pan-American, 
St. Louis & Sesquicentennial 


Expositions. 
F. W. Riesberg 
A.A.G.O. 
Piano and Organ 


Instruction 


Steinway Building 
113 W. 57th St., N. Y.City 
Telephone Circle 4500 




















CHARLOTTE KLEIN 


First Woman Recitalist 
National Convention 
| American Guild of Organists 
Church of Transfiguration 
Washington, D. C. 


| 
| 
| 





Gorpon Batcu NEVIN 
Johnstown, Penna. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
of 


Musical Charm 











Edith E. Sackett 


Organist and Director of Music 
Fort George 


Presbyterian Church 
187th St. and St. Nicholas Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 

















Epwin ARTHUR KRAFT 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 





WILLARD Irvinc NEVINS 


Dedications — Recitals — 
Festivals 


Address. Guilmant Organ School, 
17 East Eleventh Street, 


New York City 














JAMES E. SCHEIRER 
director of music 


SALEM REFORMED 
CHURCH 


Harrisburg, Penna. 




















THORNDIKE LUARD 


The Aeolian Company 














Joun V. PEARSALL 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Arlington, N. J. 
Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 














FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 
M. Mus., F.A.G.O, 


Creative Harmony — Improvisation 


Instruction, Organ, Piano 
27 West 72nd Street 
New York City 


Endicott 6700. 
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organist of the London Congrega- 
tional Church, known as the King’s 
Weigh House; in 1904 he removed 
to All Saints’ Church, Norfolk 
Square; after the closing of this 
church in 1924 Wolstenholme re- 
moved to All Saints’, St. John’s 
Wood, a position he occupied until 
his death. His American tour, in 
1903 will probably be a fragrant 
memory to many of my readers. 
Mr. Wolstenholme was an honorary 
F. R. C. O. and a member of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society. His 
organ compositions will always re- 
tain their popularity amongst organ- 
ists who can appreciate fine melody 
and finished workmanship. Per- 
haps his sonatas and some of his 
shorter pieces, such as his Finale in 
B flat, will be remembered even 
when his characteristic items, the 








ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

Christ Church Cathedral 


Address: 
Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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so-called Question and Answer, have 
more or less outgrown their popu- 
larity. In the course of the last con- 
versation I had with Mr. Wolsten- 
holme he modestly attributed the 
success of these pieces to the titles 
he had bestowed upon them and de- 
clared that, next to the composition 
of a movement, the most difficult 
thing was to give it or find for it an 
approprite title. Perhaps he was 
right. At any rate there are num- 
berless compositions the popularity 
of which is almost entirely due to 
their title or to the vogue of the 
words to which they are or have 
been set. 


—SUMMY— 
Clayton F. Summy Co. of Chicago 
have added to their staff Dr. Pres- 
ton Ware Orem and John F. 
Sengstack, both of whom were for 
many years associated with the 
Theo. Presser Co. 


—MIDMER-LOSH— 
The Midmer-Losh organ in the 
great Convention Hall in Atlantic 
City is briefly described, from a 
popular viewpoint, in a little leaf- 
let issued by the builders. 











Frederick M. Smith 


A.A.G.O. 
Organist-Choirmaster 


Incarnation Lutheran 
Church 
Brooklyn, New York 





Haro_p TowER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


St. Marx’s Pro-CATHEDRAL 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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14 MISTAKES 
A CODE OF ETHICS WORTH 
THINKING ABOUT 

A London judge has listed what 
he considers the Fourteen Great 
Mistakes of Life as follows: 

1. To attempt to set your own 
standards of right and wrong and 
expect everybody to conform to 
them. 

2. To try to measure the enjoy- 
ment of others by your own. 

3. To expect uniformity of opin- 
ion in this world. 

4. To look for judgment and ex- 
perience in youth. 

5. To endeavor to mold all dis- 
positions alike. 

6. Not to yield in unimportant 
trifles. 

%. To look for perfection in our 
own actions. 

8. To worry ourselves and others 
about what cannot be remedied. 

9. Not to alleviate, if we can, all 
that needs alleviation. 

10. Not to make allowances for 
the weakness of others. 

11. To consider anything impos- 
sible which we ourselves cannot per- 
form. 

12. To believe only what the 
finite mind can grasp. 

13. To live as if the moment, the 
time, the day were so important that 
it would live forever. 

14. To estimate people by some 
outside quality, for it is that within 
which makes the man. 

—THE CAMPANILE 











Theodore Strong 


Organist 
Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist 
Musical Director 
SHELL HAPPYTIME PROGRAMS 
Pacific Coast Network, NBC 


Address: KPO, San Francisco, Calif. 





LATHAM TRUE 


Organist and Dean of Music 
Castilleja School 
Palo Alto, California 





PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Teacher of 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregation Church 
New Haven, Conn. 




















FirMInN SWINNEN 


RECITALS 
2520 Madison Street 


Wilmington, Delaware 





ABRAM Ray TYLER 
A.G.O. 


Something new 
IMPROVISED PROGRAMS 
for organ openings 
Address: Temple Beth El 
Detroit, Mich. 


ELIZABETH 
VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 


Studio: Flemington, N. J. 


























Harry A. SYKES 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 














CoRNELIUS VAN REES 
Organist and Director of Music, 
Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recitals and Instruction 
in voice and organ. 
Address 

Baptist Temple, 3rd Ave. and 
Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Triangle 4127 























Thomas H. Webber 


A.A.G.0O. 


First Presbyterian 
Church 


PENNSYLVANIA 








NEw CASTLE 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 
*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 
*BEYMER, Paul Allen 
*BIDWELL, Marshall 
BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 
Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 
Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 
Ill. (Monroe 5550). 
BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
9507 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Theory Department, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 
*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 
*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 
*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 
Pomona College. Claremont, Calif. 
COOPER, Harry E., Mus.D., F.A.G.O. 


Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Head of Department 
of Music, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 


*CRONHAM, Charies Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland. Maine. 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR. William Ripley 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, F.A.G.0O., F.R.C.O. 
Organist, Temple Sinai, and St. Charles Ave. 
Presbyterian Church; Recitals, Instruction in 
Organ, Voice, Composition. Studio, 1545 State 
St., New Orleans, La. 

*EGENER, Frederick T. 

*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 

*EINECKE, C. Harold 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 


M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 
ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 
Choirmaster, St. John's Episcopal Church; 
Studio, 26 Dyer Blidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*FRANCIS, J. Henry 
*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 

*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 

HARRIS, RALPH A., A.B., A.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
157 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

*JACOBS, A. Leslie 

*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 

*KEATOR, Mrs. Bruce S. 

*KLEIN, Charlotte 

*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 
Boston (1915); 

76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 

*MUELLER, Carl F. 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 

*NEVINS, Willard Irving 

*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 
Organist, Angeius Temple: Organist-choirmas- 
ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 

*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 

*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 
79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 

SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O. 
Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 
1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 

*SACKETT, Edith E. 

*SCHEIRER, James Emory 

*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 
The Town Hall, New York. 

*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 

*SMITH, Frederick M. 

STEAD, Franklin 
Concert Organist; Organist and 
Starrett School for Girls: 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, TI. 


Church, 


Director, 
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STEWART, Gerald F. 
Watertown, N. Y. 

*STRONG, Theodore 

*SWINNEN, 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUE, Latham, Mus. Doc. 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 
Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

*WEBBER, Thomas H. 

WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HADingway 9516. 

*YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 











Conservatories 
and Teachers 














COLLEGE OF SACRED MUSIC 
84 Benefit St., Providence, R. I. 

EASTMAN SCHOOL of Music, 
Rochester, N. 

GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St.. New York, N. Y. 

. U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 








Publishers 














DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, «. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 

159 East 48th St.. New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

129 Boviston St., Boston, Mass. 








Builders 


AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Garwood, N. J. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 

BUHL ORGAN CO. 
Utica, N. Y¥. 

CASAVANT FRERES 
6t. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 

FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 

Everett, Boston, Mass. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, 4348 W. 3d St. 

HILLGREEN, LANE @& CO. 

Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt. 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St. 

HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 

Kendal Green, Mass. 

KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 

Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 

Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 

Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 

Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 

Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 

Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 

Los Angeles: 718 So. Broadway. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 

New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 

Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 

KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 

Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 

New York: 105 West 40th St. 
MIDMER-LOSH - 

Merrick, L. L, N. 














Hartford, Conn. 
Broadway & 45th. 








MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgewood 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., 
REUTER — co. 
Lawrence, Kan 
ROCHESTER “ORGAN co. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 
SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Studio: 677 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Boston, Mass. 


Room 915. 








Organ Architects 





14-10: 




















+Definitely allied to one Builder. 
BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
TURNER, Tyler 
333 Central Park West, New York City. 








Equipment and Various 











DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, III. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 
and Rebuilders 




















MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 
OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., (MOThaven 
0807) 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 


New York. 








T.A.O. Directory | 

















AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, William H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

418 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 

Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 
GROOM, Lester W. 

Chicago, I1l.; 1133 North La Salle St. 
JACOBS, "A. Leslie 

Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 

Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 

San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 
LOVEWELL, 8S. Harrison 

Boston. Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., — 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. 

British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 

ham, Gloucestershire, England. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
SMYTH, Arthur 

Australia Representative, 

52 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
TYLER, Abram Ray 

Mich.: 909 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fieet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 
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